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The Nobel Prize winner wants profound unstinting coverage. The cutest youngster 
on the junior high school campus wants crystal clarity. Each needs absolute author- 
ity Both turn to the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of 
every scholcr. 

The AMERICANA’s great 1959 edition fittingly marks its 130th year of growth 
Since 1954 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete rewriting, revis- 
ing and resetting of 85%, of its 26,000 pages; hundreds of new special interest maps; 
the updating of every color map; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 
13,000 illustrations; 14%, larger type for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, 


whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


Full details of the 1959 AMERICANA are now available. Just 
fil! out the coupon and you will receive complete information 
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Instant Reference To Back News 


By Edward Van W esterborg ; President, Facts On File 


ANY YEARS AGO, Robert E. Kingery of 
the New York Public Library wrote an 
article which I treasure to this day. He said, 


in part 


“Facts On File functions not only for 
quick identification, but also as an in 
dex for fuller information in news- 
papers and magazines. It is indispen- 
sable tc 


in usefulness with the dictionary, en- 


all reference desks, ranking 


cyclopedia and almanac.” 


I am, of course, deeply appreciative of 
Mr. Kingery’s tribute to the work my or- 
ganization is doing; and I take equal pride 
in the hundreds of letters we have received 
from librarians over the years thanking us 


for making their jobs easier. 


Perhaps it would be helpful, at this point, 
to describe Facts On File for the benefit of 
any readers who may not be familiar with 


the service it provides: 


Much of the world’s news, as you know, 
is broadcast but never preserved in print... 
published in magazines, newspapers and 


books but never classified or indexed 


We have assumed the job of salvaging 
important news for posterity; and of digest- 
ing and organizing printed news so that its 


usefulness is increased. Our editors, in short. 
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cull the essential facts of all meaningful 
stories whether broadcast or published .. . 
carefully index and cross-index each item 

. and present subscribers with a concise, 
orderly record of events occuring the world 
over in all major fields: In world affairs, 
finance, business, economics, education, arts 


and science, national affairs, religion, sports, 
foreign affairs, etc. 


F.O.F. Index Is Key to Quick 
Fact-Finding 


Locating specific news in Facts On File is 
so simple—even a child can do it in a mat- 


ter of seconds. 


Names and subjects are indexed alpha- 
betically. Specific news events are listed 
chronologically in the index under name and 


subject headings. 


The index and its thousands of cross- 
references are so thorough that you can 
quickly and easily find any news item you 
seek by looking it up under the headings for 
either the subject or for any organization or 


individual person concerned. 


The index also tells you the exact date of 
the event and thus simplifies your search for 
news items buried in unindexed newspaper 
and periodical files. When you know the 
exact date of an event, you can easily deter- 
mine the specific issue of a newspaper or 
magazine in which you logically might find 
an account of the event. Facts On File there- 
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by acts as an index to your own file of 
newspapers, magazines and trade journals. 


How F.O.F. Y earbooks Are 
Created 


All 52 weekly news digests published by 
Facts On File each year are bound with a 
complete 120-page index into a Yearbook in 
which you can find quickly all essential facts 
of both the important and the trivial news 
stories of the entire year. These Yearbooks 
form a growing ever up-to-date encyclopedia 
of world information in which “yesterday's” 
news is as easy to find as today’s. Each book 
contains more than 11,000 separate articles 
digested in 600,000 or more words 

Each Yearbook is 814” by 11” in size 
and is sewed strongly into a fine, hard-bound 
cover to withstand continuous use for many 
years. 


Every Effort Made to Insure 
Accuracy 

Every fact in Facts On File is checked for 
accuracy against all available news references. 
These authorities serve as the Facts On 
File Advisory Board: Prof. A. J. Barnouw; 
Prof. Francis W. Coker; Prof. J. Anton De 
Haas; David Dietz; Prof. Harry D. Gide- 
onse; John Gunther; H. V. Kaltenborn; Wil- 
liam L. Shirer; Prof. 
Dr. C. C. Williamson. 


Frank Tannenbaum; 


Save $200 on Unprecedented Offer 


A careful reading of the following un- 


usual offer will reveal that you can save $200 


if you take advantage of an unprecedented 
Facts On File offer. 


The offer is for a complete 20-year set of 
Facts On File Yearbooks—1943 through 
1962. At $25 each, the price of this set of 
Yearbooks normally amounts to $500, Facts 
On File offers to reduce this $500 price to 


only $300 for the set. You save $200. 


Furthermore, you pay only for the first 16 
books (1943 through 1958) at this time, 
and they will be sent to you immediately. 
Your initial cost then is only $200, which 
may be paid in easy installments. Payment 
for the four remaining books (1959 through 
1962), at only $25 each, will not be due 


until after you receive them. 


Facts On File Yearbooks have not been 
raised in price since 1948. It is inevitable 
that, with the increase in almost every cost 
of producing these essential Yearbooks, Facts 
On File will ultimately have to charge a 
higher price for them. When this happens, 
the present offer cannot be continued. Fur- 
thermore, orders at this price will be ac- 
cepted only as long as the current supply of 


Yearbooks lasts. 


This is a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
get a full 20-year subscription to the Facts 
On File Yearbooks at far below the normal 


pric 2. 


To take advantage of this offer, please 
order directly from: Facts On File, Inc., 
Dept. N 15, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y 


CC) 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


os REVIEWING is a shabby business at best; 
yet the fate of many books depends upon the 
quantity and quality of the notices they receive. 

John Davidson, the Scottish poet, died in 1909. 
Fifty years have passed; the British copyrights on 
his novels, essays, plays, and poems have expired. 
Enterprising publishers and writers are now free to 
reissue his books and to commemorate his poetry. 
In 1957, R. D. Macleod remembered the hundredth 
anniversary of the poet's birth by writing an attrac- 
tive little booklet entitled, John Davidson: A Stud) 
in Personality. In an urgent desire to be the first 
on the market with a Davidson revival, the Unicorn 
Press therefore wisely commissioned Macleod to 
annex his essay to a rich cluster of representative 
verses for its 1959 imprint, Poems and Ballads 6) 
John Davidson. Macleod was a felicitous choice 
for the tender assignment. He is the editor and 
founder of the Library Review and as devoted to 
and conversant with the writings of Davidson as 
anyone can be 

The new book will have limited appeal. John 
Davidson collectors will buy it. A few students of 
poetry will buy it, but the public at large and 
librarians will overlook it unless it is widely re- 
viewed and judiciously promoted, A new selection 
of old poems, long out of print, is not apt to arous¢ 
the enthusiasm of literary critics. The above asser- 
tions are conjectural. Time will tell whether they 
are sound. One of them has already been found too 
conservative. Macleod's offering has been widely 
reviewed in England and Scotland. 

An examination of a representative number of 
British reviews reveals just how trashy book review- 
ing can be. A reviewer works under the handicaps 
of the trade: low pay, space limitations, and print 
ers’ deadlines. Since he cannot devote much time to 
a single book, the average reviewer must forego 
collateral reading and reference work. In short, he 
must siphon or dredge his review from the book in 
question, At the same time he must gently reveal 
yet mostly conceal his feigned erudition. It is fun 
to imagine how a Grub-street reviewer might cover 
the book, Poems and Ballads by John Davidson. 
Though the poems are important, they are not new. 
Macleod’s introductory new and should 
therefore receive the full treatment whether of com 
mendation or condemnation, The reviewer might 
then add a few words on John Davidson, 
noting that he has long been neglected. This allows 
the reviewer to insert his little filigree: “The tragedy 
of John Davidson was that after he discovered that 
rhyme does not pay, he continued to commit it to 
paper.” Excellent! The reviewer has earned a 
respite. All he needs add are a few strictures on 
the poems included and an expression of surprise 
and delight that a few of his favorites, no doubt 
the poems which appeared in anthologies, are pre 
served. Depending upon how much space is avail 
able, the reviewer might finally castigate the editor 
for omitting any of the multicudinous Davidson 
poems which could not be squeezed into a 200-page 


essay 1S 


choice 


Harry 
Protessor of 
ton, Seattle 


Libraries is now 


ersity of Washing 


Bauer, former Director of 
Librarianship at the Uni 
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book. Such a review would undoubtedly close with 
the cryptic note that there is no index and that, for 
some unexplainable reason, the editor chose to drop 
the footnotes and references from his 1957 “‘profile.”’ 

Let's see what actually happened to Macleod's 
offering. While not all of the reviews have been 
uncovered, the most important ones have come to 
hand. Sure enough, Macleod is found to have ‘‘con- 
tributed a vividly evocative introduction,” and ‘‘a 
long and most interesting introduction.” According 
to a third reviewer, ‘the introduction is informative 
but tiresomely archaic in tone.’ The most ambigu- 
ous appraisal is that the introduction is “appreci- 
ative rather than critical’’ but that “Mr. Macleod 
supplies new biographical material which has some 
critical value.” Finally, one pundit attests: “"R. 
Macleod gives a good account of the poet... ap 
proaching his material in a rough and ready manner 
suitable to its nature.”’ 

On the whole, the critics did well by the new 
book. There is one exception, however. In the May 
1959 issue of Scottish Field appears a diatribe 
against Macleod which leads the reader to conclude 
that some acrimonious reviewer is planning to bring 
out a second book on Davidson and further, that 
this someone is displeased because R. D. Macleod 
and the Unicorn Press were alert enough to reach 
the market place first. Macleod promptly dispatched 
a rejoinder for the June issue of Scottish Field in 
which he evoked two of Davidson's lines to squelch 
the tormenter: “Unwilling friend, let not your spite 
abate: /Help me with scorn, and strengthen me with 
hate.’ 

Save for a couple of picayunish strictures, the 
diatribist primarily took umbrage at Macleod’s ‘‘un- 
fortunate’ selection of poems. No better gambit is 
available to a reviewer. Much more can be written 
on “omissions” than on “inclusions.” This com 
plaint might better have been filed against Davidson, 
however, for as Macleod explained in his Preface, 
the commemorative imprint is actually a reprint of 
the 1904 John Lane edition of thirty-four Selected 
Poems by John Davidson imbedded among twenty- 
one other poems specially prized by the editor. In 
taking issue with Macleod, the reviewer for the 
Scottish Field was therefore deriding the two Johns, 
Davidson and Lane. The supplementary choices 
made by Macleod actually provide a very good 
representation of John Davidson's poetic works 

In preparing the book for press, Mr. Macleod was 
compelled, for reasons of economy, to drop the 
footnotes, bibliographies, and references from his 
introductory essay. He also had to forego any 
thought of including an index. In carrying his task 
to completion, Macleod scrupulously refrained from 
including a biography of his subject. Perhaps no 
biography will ever be needed. Davidson certainly 
felt this way for he stipulated in his will, dated 
August 14, 1908: ‘No one is to write my life now 
or at any time.’ True poet; he wanted men to read 
his poems and plays, not to gossip idly over his 
frailties. “He was born; he suffered; he died’’ is 
biography enough for any poet, most of all for 
John Davidson 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL 1959 


Golden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


PEOPLE 
PLACE 


Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Adapted for Young Readers by Frep 
Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY’'S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WERNER WATSON. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon. Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By Epwarp L. THrom. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors — this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to The 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MITCHELL Witson. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 


illustrated with more than 200 color ° 


paintings. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 
By R. D. Bezucna. The biggest, most 
colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louts UNTERMFYER. Animal poems, 
Story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in all. Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


(a= Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 
5 through 9. Watch for further announcements. 


Write fora complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Divisior. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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NEW 
DIRECTIONS 
FALL BOOKS 


Hayden Carruth 
JOURNEY TO A KNOWN PLACE 


Limited edition only 


Louis-Ferdinand Céline 


JOURNEY TO THE END 
OF THE NIGHT 


Paper, 


Gregory Corso 


THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY OF DEATH 
Paper Original, 
Jack Kerouac 


VISIONS OF CODY 


Limited edition only 


Denise Levertov 


WITH EYES IN THE BACK 
OF OUR HEADS 


Thomas Merton 


SELECTED POEMS 


Henry Miller 


THE HENRY MILLER READER 
Edited by Lawrence Durrell 


Paper Original, 


$6.00 


Vladimir Nabokot 


THE REAL LIFE 
OF SEBASTIAN KNIGHT 


$3.50 


Kenneth Patchen 
BECAUSE IT IS 


Ezra Pound 
THE CLASSIC NOH THEATRE 
OF JAPAN (With Fenollosa) Puper. 
THE CONFUCIAN ODES Paper, 
THRONES: 96-109 De Los Cantares 


Paper Original, $1.00 


Raymond Queneau 


EXERCISES IN STYLE 


Kenneth Rexroth 
BIRD IN THE BUSH 
Paper, 
Jean-Paul Sartre 


NAUSEA 


Paper. 


Dylan Thomas 
A CHILD'S CHRISTMAS IN WALES 


New illustrated edition. Paperbound, $1.00 


Vernon Watkins 
CYPRESS AND ACACIA $3.5 


Tennessee Williams 


HARD CANDY New trade edition, 
SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
333 Sixth Ave.. N. Y. 14 


$4.50 
$3.25 
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Awards 


— for the new United Nations library, made 
possible by a $6,200,000 FORD FOUNDATION 
grant, have been submitted to the UN General 
Assembly. The proposed building, desigmed by the 
architectural firm of Harrison & Abramovitz, would 
have three stories, a penthouse, and three basements, 
and would double the UN's present library capacity 
to 400,000 books. Completion of the new library 
is expected late in 1961. 

Frank Ww. Walsh, Cass City, Mich.., High School 
librarian, has been awarded one of the AVERY AND 
JULE HOPWOOD AWARDS in creative writing by the 
University of Michigan for his work in drama 

The new post of curator was established recently 
at the University of Cincinnati Library with the 
appointments of Bertrand Smith, Jr. and Dr. Ralph 
Edward Oesper. Both appointments are for five 
years and carry full faculty status and privileges 
Curators serve without salary. Professor emeritus 
Oesper, who joined the university faculty in 1918 
and is largely responsible for the present strength 
of the chemistry collection, has been appointed as 
curator of the chemistry collection and will lead a 
drive for an endowment to purchase books and 
journals for the library. Mr. Smith, proprietor of 
Cincinnati's second-hand bookstore, Acres of Books, 
and an expert in the bibliography of English lit- 
erature, will serve as curator of 18th-century Eng- 
lish literature. He is the donor of the university's 
Smith Book Prize, awarded annually for the best 
student library. 

The YOUNG READERS’ CHOICE AWARD, an annual 
honor given to the author of a book chosen as a 
favorite by children of the Northwest, was awarded 
to Fred Gipson for his story, Old Yeller, at the 
golden jubilee conference of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association in Seattle, Wash. The scroll 
award, established at the suggestion of the late 
Harry Hartman, Seattle bookseller, is given each 
year to the author of a book, published two or three 
years earlier, which is found to be most popular 
with children of the states of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington, and the province of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The choice is made through voting 
by the young readers in public and school libraries. 

Recipient of the 1959 FRANKLIN WATTS FICTION 
AWARD is Gene Inyart for her book, Tent Under the 
Spider Tree. Miss Inyart is chief of the extension 
department of the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. The award is given for a noteworthy 
work of fiction suitable for children 8 to 12 years 
old to read themselves. It includes $1,000 outright 
and $2,500 as an advance against royalties. 

Philippa Pearce, author of Tom's Midnight Gar- 
den, is winner of England’s CARNEGIE MEDAL for 
1958. The award is given annually by the Library 
Association for the most outstanding children’s book 
of the year. 

Yaeko Iwawaki Shinomiya, 2134 McGee Street, 
Berkeley, has been awarded the CALIFORNIA CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS $1,000 Chil- 
dren's Librarian Fellowship in the School of Librar- 
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ianship, University of California, Berkeley. Holders 
of this fellowship, which the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has made available for 
several years, agree to serve as school or children’s 
librarians in California Institutions for two years 
following their graduation from library school. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Special Libraries Association offers four 
$1,000 scholarships for the academic year 1960- 
1961, to be used for graduate study in librarianship 
leading to a degree at an accredited library school. 
College graduates working in a special library, or 
with experience in a special library, or recent col- 
lege graduates or college seniors wishing to enter 
the special library profession are eligible. 

Qualifications include definite interest in, and 
aptitude for, special library work and a sincere 
intent to contribute to the profession; high scho- 
lastic standing throughout college; financial need; 
provisional admittance to an accredited library 
school. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the 
Executive Secretary, Special Libraries Association, 
31 E. 10th St., NYC 3. They must be received by 
Feb. 15 by the Chairman of the Scholarship and 
Student Loan Fund Committee at the same address 

A studertt loan fund also is available to provide 
financial assistance to individuals who wish to carry 
on professional study in librarianship at college ot 
university level. 


OBITUARIES 


Best, Dr. RICHARD IRVINE, authority on Irish lit- 
erature and a former director of the National Li 
brary of Ireland; author of Bibliography of Irish 
Philology and Printed Ivish Literature; in Dublin; 
87. In more than four decades of literary work, 
Dr. Best wrote about the ancient laws of Ireland, 
the Irish mythological cycle, Celtic mythology, and 
became known as a translator and editor of various 
Middle-Irish texts and palaeographical and biblio 
graphical papers. [Sept. 26] 

CAMPBELL, Dorcas E., vice-president and director 
of public relations of the East River Savings Bank; 
author of several books, including Careers for 
Women in Banking and Finance and Your Caree1 
in Banking; after undergoing an operation; in 
NYC; 63. Among Miss Campbell's contributions 
to periodicals is “From Puffs to Public Relations,” 
which appeared in the March 1945 Wilson Library 
Bulletin, [Sept. 21] 

CARSON, JESSIE M., library worker and former 
supervisor of volunteers at Metropolitan Hospital 
in New York; in Rye, N.Y.; 83. Miss Carson 
served as a children’s librarian in Pittsburgh, Penn.. 
and Tacoma, Wash., going before World War I to 
New York, where she became assistant to Anne 
Carroll Moore, superintendent of work with chil- 
dren at the New York Public Library. Toward the 
end of the war, Miss Carson went to Europe to 
work with the American Committee for Devastated 
France and remained there after the war as director 
of the committee's library department. After the 
war, she served the Kentucky Frontier Nursing 
Service in New York, later returning to library 
work and volunteer hospital work. [Sept. 6] 
Davis, HASSOLDT, explorer, author of Islands Un- 
der the Wind; Nepal, Land of Mystery; The Jungle 
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to Apply..... 


New ... softer bottle 
.-. easier to handle 
- +. easier to apply 


FOR Every 
MENDING and MAINTENANCE USE 
For just a few pennies or less per job, 
mend or bind all sorts of library materials 
with a permanently flexible, transparent 
weld that will outlast the repaired 
materials, 
e Long spout “funnels” Bind-Art 
into loose bindings 
e For torn hinges, long spout gets 
adhesive into small places 
e For binding groups of periodicals 
into one volume 
¢ For restoring loose pages and signa- 
tures back into binding 


CATALOG NO. 40 401 
Economical 12 oz. Dispenser 
L. $1.95 3. .$1.85 ea. 6. .$1.75 ea. 
12. .$1.60 ea. 36. .$1.40 ea. 


WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS— 

Write for handy, instructive booklet 

“Modern, Simplified Book Repair.” 
Dept. C101 
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INDUSTRIES 
P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 








and the Damned; Sorcerers’ Village; World With 
out a Roof; Half Past When; Bonjour Hangover 
in Boston, Mass.; 52. [Sept. 10} 

Epwin, NaTALie Mayo, supervisor of the chil 
dren's section of the San Diego Public Library since 
1953; in San Diego, Cal.; of a heart ailment; 50 
Mrs. Edwin was a former staff member of the San 
Francisco Public Library, and had been head of the 
Children’s Department of the Alhambra, Cal., Pub- 
lic Library before she came to San Diego. [Sept. 25] 
FLEXNER, Dr. ABRAHAM, educator, philosopher, 
administrator, whose report, Medical Education in 
the United States and Canada (under auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching) was credited with revolutionizing medi 
cal studies in the United States; founder and first 
director of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N.J., embodying ideals he earlier had put 
forth in his book. Universities—American, English 
ind German; in Falls Church, Va.; 92. Dr, Flex- 
ner, a former assistant secretary of the General Edu- 
cation Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, also 
was author of: The American College, Medical Edu- 
cation in Europe, the autobiographical | Remember, 
and other works, including Funds and Foundations, 
his review of the philanthropic support of educa 
tion, issued when he was 85. [Sept. 21] 

Hart, Dr. JAMES, professor of political science at 
the University of Virginia, author of An Introduc 
tion to Administrative Law, Tenure of Office Under 
the Constitution, The Ordnance Making Powers of 
the President, other works; in Charlottesville, Va.; 
62 {Sept l i} 

ItAMS, THOMAS M., librarian at Colgate University 
for the past twenty years, who spearheaded the drive 
to construct the new $2,000,000 Colgate library 





which was dedicated last April; former assistant 
librarian, Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; in 
Hamilton, N.Y.; 61. [Aug. 22} . 
Kitson, Dr. Harry Dexter, author of books on 
vocational guidance ; in Mishawaka, Ind.; 73. [Sept 
25] 
LANE, JAMES WARREN, author and lecturer on art 
whose works include Masters in Modern Apt 
Whistler, Life of Christ in Art; after a long illness; 
in St. James, Long Island, N.Y.; 61. [Sept. 23] 
MICHAELS, JANIE CHASE, whose books include the 
novels Polly of the Midway-Sunset and Skitikuk; in 
Old Town, Me.; 95. [Aug. 3} 
Mims, Dr. EpwIn, retired professor, author, and 
lecturer who was for 30 years head of the English 
department at Vanderbilt University; author of Life 
of Sidney Lanier, The Advancing South, Adventur 
ous America; after a long illness; in Nashville 
Tenn.; 87. [Sept. 15} 
PLACE, FRANK, librarian of the New York Academy 
of Medicine from 1905 to 1945; coauthor of The 
New York Walk Book; of a cerebral hemorrhage 
in’ Cortland, N.Y.; 78. [Sept. 8] 
SLICHTER, Dr. SUMNER H., noted economist at 
Harvard University; a director of Standard and 
Poor's Corporation; author of such books as Mod 
ern Economic Society, Trade Union Policy and In 
dustrial Management; What's Ahead for American 
Business, and The American Economy, Its P 
and Prospects; of a kidney ailment, after a long ill 
ness; in Boston, Mass.; 67. [Sept. 27} 
SPRENGLING, Dr. MARTIN, professor emeritus of 
Arabic at the University of Chicago; authority on 
the history and literature of the Near East; author 
of such books as Third-Century Iran and The Al 
(Continued on page 190) 
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The Oxford History of English Art 
Volume X: English Art 1800-1870 


By T. S. R. BOASE 


Volume X of The Oxford History of English Art, the sixth to be 
published in the series, deals with artists of the early and middle years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. Turner and Constable, Wilkie, and sculptors 
such as Chantrey and Westmacott are discussed in some detail. The 
applied arts are discussed in connection with the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 97 half-tone plates, 12 text figures. $11.50 


7 
Nehru 
A Political Biography 
By MICHAEL BRECHER 
“Prof. Brecher has discharged a difficult task with rare skill, with 
an authority derived from thorough exposure to source materials and 
his subject and with a style unusual to a study so documented and 
detailed. . . The tyro in Indian affairs will find here perhaps the most 
complete, and certainly the most readable, panorama in a single vol- 
ume of the ages of Gandhi and of Nehru; the veteran will appreciate 


how masterfully the story of Nehru and modern India unfolds in new 


perspectives.’—Washington Post. $8.50 


The Dictionary of National Biography, 
1941-1950 


Founded in 1882 by George Smith 
Edited by I. G. WICKHAM LEGG and E. T. WILLIAMS 


This volume contains concise biographies of noteworthy 
citizens of the British Commonwealth who died between 1941 and 1950. 
One alphabetical index covers the years 1901-1950. $16.80 


new 


Bibliography of British History, 
Tudor Period, 1485-1603 


Second Edition 
By CONYERS READ 


Phis annotated bibliography was first published in 1933 and has 
not been available since 1952. For this second edition some 2,000 
significant, pertinent contributions to Tudor history have been added. 
These include material published before December 31, 1956 in books, 
periodicals, and the like, throughout the world. $10.10 


{t all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Mary McMinnies 


A’ THOR OF TWO BRILLIANT, SARDONIC NOVELS 
of life in the British diplomatic service, which 
were based on the most direct kind of personal 
observation, Mary McMinnies is now living in com- 
paratively peaceful Austria. She and her husband, 
John Gordon McMinnies, who is employed by 
Her Majesty's Foreign Service and is “not, repeat 
not, a career diplomat’ (as reviewers have persisted 
in calling him) had previously gone from one crisis 
to another—Suez, Cyprus, and Lebanon. 

The novelist was born June 13, 1920, in Madras 
India. A brother, David Stuart Jackson, a pilot 
officer in the R.A.F.V.R., was killed in operations 
over Germany in 1944, aged 21. A sister, Sylvia, 
is a painter. Their parents were Yorkshire Quakers. 
Herbert Guy Jackson, an engineer in government 
employ in India from 1914 to 1943, was a conscien- 
tious objector (for which he was penalized two 
years’ seniority) in World War I; instead of active 
duty he served in a Friends’ Ambulance Unit in 
Iraq. Mrs. Jackson, née Emily Stuart, took a B.A. 
at Leeds University with first class honors in Eng- 
lish, wrote articles for the Manchester Guardian on 
social problems in India under the name Julia 
Foresight, and was socially ostracized for some years 
for inviting Eurasian ladies into her home. ‘This 
was at a time when Passage to India conditions 
existed, of course,"’ remarks her daughter 

Mary was sent “home” to England at the age of 
seven, living during both term and holidays with 
her brother at a small school in Buckinghamshire, 
and returning there for holidays even after she went 
to the Friends’ School at Saffron Walden, Essex, 
at 13. At 16, she went to Munich to perfect her 
German. (Her German master at school used to 
bawl at her,” Be ganz objectiv, child, ganz objectiv,’ 
and she feels that she has profited by this advice.) 
A year of acute boredom followed, studying 
French in the bosom of a dentist's family at Aix-en- 
Provence. After that, says Milton Waldman, in an 
article in the Bovk-of-the-Month Club News, there 
“followed in rapid succession marriage, mother- 
hood, and, the war having broken out, enlistment 
in the Wrens, the British equivalent of the Waves 
All three ventures, she affirms without amplifica 
tion, proved unsuccessful.” (In 1939 she had mar- 
ried Gordon Winter, assistant editor of Cownir) 
Life, and was ‘a wife and mother 1939-1942." A 
son, William, is now 18). 

In 1945 she went to Vienna as an interpreter in 
the Allied Commission to Austria; in 1946 “under 
her own steam" to Cairo, thence to Beirut and a 
job with the British Legation News Department. 
In the autumn she left for Athens to work again 
for H.M.G. at the Embassy, and on Sept. 15, 1947, 
she married John McMinnies, then Third Secretary 
“In 1949 we were posted to Cracow in Poland, 
where he was in charge of a British newspaper. 
In 1950 the paper was closed down by the Polish 
Government and we were posted to Warsaw. In 
late 1950 he was posted as vice-consul to Bologna 
Italy, for two years. In 1953 he was posted to 
Malaya, as one of General Templer's ‘information 
team’ to attack ‘the hearts and minds of the people.’ 
We had hoped for a cushy spot, e.g., Kuala Lumpur 
instead were given Central Johore.” 

Here Mrs. McMinnies was considered “quite 
dotty” by the other English mem-sahibs, as, apart 
from painting the respectable Government bunga- 
low (cream and chocolate) sea-green and hanging it 
with fishing nets and breeding turkeys, she went off 
on the job with her husband, staying in Chinese 
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villages overnight. Here on her hilltop she = 
wrote her first published novel, Flying Fox (1957 

(Her real first, written at 21, was summarily re- 
jected; Hutchinson's reader considered it “porno 
graphic.” ) “The author of this pungent, well- 
written first novel [Flying Fox] has etched with 
first-hand knowledge a study of tragic interplay 
among the regrettable types she portrays,” said the 
Christian Science Monitor. The types were Euro- 
peans in Malaya, especiaily one British ne'er-do- 
well, “Its pace, excitement, and construction are 
those of a veteran,” according to Margaret Parton 

The Visitors (1958) was written in an 8’ x 10’ 
bedroom in London. ‘For ten months she went out 
socially with nobody but her agent once and her 
publisher once,’ says Waldman. “Food consump 
tion, she reports, was negligible, but the toll of 
cigarettes and cider, terrific.” The 1956 Anglo- 
French invasion of Suez kept her husband busy at 
the Foreign Office, meanwhile. Critics, with some 
reservations, also praised this story of Milly Purdoe, 
the beautifui, amoral wife of a diplomat stationed 
in a Communist satellite country, immediately 
recognized as Poland. ‘Poor Milly is merely a kind 
of woman's magazine Bovary,” stated the Times 
(London) Literary Supplement, but Kay Boyle 
wrote that “the dialogue is bright and entertaining, 
the plot moves at a disciplined gallop, the delinea- 
tion of scene and character is highly professional.’ 
The novel was a December 1958 selection of the 
Book-of-the-month Club. 

Mary McMinnies is ‘‘a tall, fair, handsome 
woman, whose outward demeanor suggests placidity 
rather than intensity’ (Waldman). She describes 
herself as hazel-eyed, 5’ 7” in height, 115 pounds in 
weight, and her hair ‘‘a surprise every time.’’ Not 
interested in politics, she would, however, “vote 
Labour rather than see the Tories win.” Her recre- 
ations are “eating and drinking queer things; over- 
hearing conversations—this is a mania: will follow 
any pair of people anywhere.” Though she likes 
Charlotte Bronté, she considers W ‘uthering Heights 
“worth more than all hers put together."’ The Great 
Gatsby is a top favorite, but nothing else by Scott 
Fitzgerald. She hopes some day to write something 
as “exciting, elegant, and excellent in every way.” 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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The dynamic new Science Series 
recommended for purchase under the 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 


THE 


SCIENCE 


STUDY SERIES 


Published by Doubleday Anchor Books 





For more THAN three years the Physical Science 
Study Committee, a group formed at M.I.T., has 
been working on a program of fundamental im- 
portance: to reshape the teaching of physics in 
secondary schools in the United States. A vital 
part of this project has been the commissioning of 
distinguished scientists to write books for readers 
of all ages which will explain the meaning — and 
the satisfactions — of their work in science. Ulti- 
mately, this Science Study Series will consist of 
more than seventy volumes. The first five of these 
titles are now available, and at least ten more will 
be published during 1960. 


Just published 


THE NEUTRON STORY. Donald J. Hughes, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. An absorbing survey of the nature and 
the uses of the neutron in the atomic age. 39 drawings, index. 





MAGNETS: The Education of a Physicist. Francis 
Bitter, M.1.J. A lively autobiography of a scientist’s delight 
in probing one of the richest fields in all physics. 27 draw- 
ings, index. 


SOAP BUBBLES AND THE FORCES WHICH MOLD 
THEM, Sir Charles Vernon Boys. A classic of science litera- 
ture, providing reading, instructive experiments, and many 
hours of pleasure. 69 drawings. 


ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN. Donald R. Griffin, Har- 
vard University. How bats, porpoises, beetles, electrical engi- 
neers, and blind men use echoes to navigate. 15 drawings. 
HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? Patrick M. Hurley, M17. 
Provocative new theories on the origin and nature of the 
earth, with emphasis on recent findings on the earth’s 
interior radio-activity. 27 drawings, 8 half-tones, index. 


W HILE the paperbound trade editions carry a 
list price of 95¢ each, we recommend that 
you purchase copies of the special hardbound edi- 
tions, prepared at the request of many librarians in 
anticipation of extensive circulation, at $1.10 net 
per copy, shipping charges prepaid. 





DOUBLEDAY 


& COMPANY, INC. 
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Please send the following titles in the SCIENCE STUDY SERIES in hard- 
bound cloth editions at $1.10 each met, shipping charges prepaid. 

0 Check here if you desire the flexible paper editions 

at 95¢ each, less your regular institutional discount. 


Send the titles checked. I have the privilege of return for full credit if I 
am not completely satisfied with all or any of them 


, Garden City, L. 1, New York 


18M Numbers 
Avthor Title Cloth Ed. = Paper Ed. 
Bitter MAGNETS 94524 94144 
Boys SOAP BUBBLES 94532 94193 
Griffin ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN 94540 94243 
Hughes NEUTRON STORY, THE 94557 94136 
Hurley HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 94565 94318 
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Berton Roueché 


F’ HIS ‘‘narratives of medical detection’ in the 
New Yorker Berton Roueché has received the 
Lasker Foundation Award for Medical Reporting, 
the annual award given by the Physician’s Council 
for Information on Child Health (specifically, for 
his article on aspirin poisoning in The Incurable 
Wound). The Mystery Writers of America also 
bestowed on him a Raven or special award, equiva- 
lent to their “Edgar” statuette, for the best book in 
the mystery field outside the regular categories of 
crime novels and crime reporting. ‘These narratives 
{in Eleven Blue Men] are notable for a style which 
might be envied by true-crime and fiction writers 
alike,” remarked Lenore Glen Offord in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


A native of Missouri, Berton Roueché (pro- 
nounced roo-SHAY ) received his education and his 
training in journalism in that state. He was born in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on April 16, 1911, the son 
of Clarence Berton Roueché, a merchant whose 
great-grandfather came to this country in the early 
nineteenth century from France (Alsace-Lorraine ), 
and Nana (Mossman) Roueché, who was of Scot- 
tish descent. After graduation in 1929 from South- 
west High School, Berton Roueché went to Colum- 
bia to attend the University of Missouri. Here he 
majored in English and was granted the degree of 
bachelor of journalism in 1934. He went to work 
as reporter, rewrite man, and feature writer on the 
Kansas City Star, later moving to St. Louis to similar 
posts on the Globe-Democrat and Post-Dispatch. 
On Oct. 28, 1936, he was married to Katherine 
Eisenhower. The Roueché family, which includes 
their son Bradford, now lives on Stony Hill Road in 
Amagansett, on the south shore of Long Island, 
within easy commuting distance of the New Yorker 
offices in New York City. Roueché has been a staff 
member of that weekly since 1944, and has assimi- 
lated its style, in the opinion of Bruce Bliven of the 
New Republic. Reviewing Eleven Blue Men 
(1954), Bliven commented that “Mr. Roueché 
writes in the demure, almost monotonous prose 
style that is common to many contributors to the 
New Yorker. His very colorlessness is reassuring 
to hypochondrical readers, who cannot hear of any 
disease without developing the symptoms.” Against 
this verdict may be set the opinion of R. J. Dubos, 
who says of the same book in the New York Times 
that “he writes in the lively style of the magazine 
and makes exciting adventure even of the most 
medical aspects of his tales.” 


A year after coming to the New Yorker, Roueché 
published his first book, a psychological horror 
story. -The scene of Black Weather (1945) was a 
mildewed (and horror-ridden) rooming house, 
{with} a Poesque landlady as his villainess, and a 
neurotic young couple as his victims,” according to 
the New York Times, which made the reservation 

frequent thereafter—that ‘sometimes we are re- 
minded that the novelist (who is also a Ne 
Yorker editor) has absorbed the style of that maga 
zine through all his pores. The general reader may 
find that his characters resemble ectoplasm rather 
than people.’ The New Yorker itself, though its 
book columns usually glide over books by staff 
members, commented that “he leads up quite con- 
vincingly to a situation as hopeless as it is inevitable. 
A quiet but successful first try.”’ 


BERTON ROUECHE 


Mr. Roueché’s reporting on odd or unusual 
occupations carried on by people of independent or 
retiring disposition also has its admirers, who are 
not usually of the prize-giving kind. The Greener 
Grass, and Some People Who Found It (1949) isa 
brief collection of articles from the “Reporter at 
Large” columns of the New Yorker, describing his 
visits to a mink ranch, a sugarbush, a vineyard, duck 
and other farms, a monastery, and Shaker village. 
The Saturday Review recommended the book to 
“people who enjoy reading about other people,’’ and 
Library Journal thought it would be useful in voca- 
tional guidance collections. The Last Enemy (Grove 
1956) is a paperback novel. 

The Incurable Wound, and Further Narratives of 
Medical Detection (1958) is a second collection of 

cases similar to those in Eleven Blue Men. ‘Written 

in fascinating style, combining a unique degree of 
skill in crime reporting with the objectivity of a 
research scientist and suspense of a detective narra- 
tive,” said the Chicago Sunday Tribune. “The 
achievement is particularly significant in that these 
narratives deal with public health rather than clini 
cal medicine and surgery,” added the New York 
Times. The Delectable Mountains and Other Nar- 
ratives (1959) continues the vocational researches 
begun in The Greener Grass. “Ten Feet Tall,” one 
of the medical narratives describing the exaggerated 
effects of cortisone, was made into a moving pictur¢ 
titled Bigger Than Life, with James Mason as the 
victim of euphoria. 

Mr. Roueché’s impersonal style of reporting also 
appears in his answers to questionnaires. To queries 
about ‘‘favorite author, book, or books” and ‘‘favor- 
ite recreation, sports,” he replied, ““No comment.” 
He is a Presbyterian, belongs to no clubs, and is 
affiliated with no political party. He has brown 
eyes and black hair, weighs 145 pounds, and lacks 
an inch of being six feet in height (not “ten feet 
tall’) 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Fall and Winter— 19590 Fewer and Better Books 
October 


*THE UNDEFEATED. Atlantic Nonfiction Prize Winner. 
By George Paloczi-Horvath. $4.50 


ALASKA, U.S.A. By Herb and Miriam Hilscher. Maps. $4.50 


THE PIEBALD STANDARD. History of the Knights Templars. By Edith Simon. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


*THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. A novel. By Mordecai Richler. 
$4.50 


*THE CASE FOR BASIC EDUCATION. By James D. Koerner. $4.00 
*SHALOM. A novel. By Dean Brelis. $4.00 


*THE DESPERATE PEOPLE. Sequel to ‘‘People of the Deer."’ By Farley Mowat. 
IIlustrated. $4.50 


WHAT END BUT LOVE. A novel. By Gordon Webber. $4.75 


THE ALL NEW FANNIE FARMER COOKBOOK. 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer. Illustrated. $4.95 


*THE LOST CITIES OF AFRICA. Popular archeology. By Basil Davidson. 
Illustrated. $6.50 


*BACK TO BERLIN: An Exile Returns. A frue story. 
By V. B. Carleton. $4.50 


CUSTER: The Life of General George Armstrong Custer. 
By Jay Monaghan. Illustrated. $6.00 
November 
* ADVENTURES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By Catherine Drinker Bowen. $4.00 


THE GREAT COMMAND. Biography of Marcus Whitman. By Nard Jones. 
IIlustrated. $5.00 


ADVENTUROUS ALLIANCE: The Story of the Agassiz Family of Boston. 
By Louise Hall Tharp. Illustrated. $5.00 ’ 


THE RESCUERS. A novel. By Margery Sharp. $3.00 


*THE THIRD ROSE: Gertrude Stein and Her World. By John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


VERSES FROM 1929 ON. Six hundred poems selected and revised by the author. 
By Ogden Nash. $5.95 


THE COMPLEXITY OF LEGAL AND ETHICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By F. S.C. Northrop. $6.00 


*IN FRIENDLY CANDOR. An editor’s adventures with people and ideas. 
By Edward Weeks. $4.00 


*THE LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. Vol. XIll of History of U. S. Naval 
Operations in World War Il. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Illustrated. $6.50 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - Boston 
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Ma OMCs 


PLASTIC BINDERS 


protect your 


magazines for only 


pennies a year 


From librarians come reports 
of Marador Plastic Binders in 
constant service as long as 10 
years... still attractive, still 
serviceable for all their hard 
use. Economy is only one of 
the important reasons for 
having Marador Plastic 
Binders in your magazine 
reading room. Write for our 
free brochure — Marador 
Plastic Binders, 1722 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Delightful Fling 
To the Editor: 


I love the September Bulletin—not only because 
Dr. Brigg’s article [“Librarian: Cerberus or 
Hebe?'’} is in it, but also because of Powell's 
article {‘‘The Elements of a Good Librarian’’} 
(he’s wonderful). And that delighted fling by 
Barbara Toohey [Speaking as an Expert’’}. She 
should be working at the Alpine Public Library. 

BONNIE NEWELL, Librarian 
Alpine, Texas, Public Library 


Free Offer 


Teacher wishes to give, free, complete set of 
1,200 Life magazines (and all indexes) from first 
issue to present to worthy college or public library. 
Write Life, 446 E. Walnut St., Perkasie, Penn. 


Felicitations 
To the Editor: 


My felicitations to Mr. Masters ["‘Wanted: More 
Bookmen”} and Mr. Powell [“‘The Elements of a 
Good Librarian’’} for their articles in the September 
Wilson Library Bulletin. You, too, deserve credit 
for publishing the articles and a number of others 
in the same issue. 

RALPH Hupson, Librarian 
Oklahoma State Library 
Oklahoma City 


OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 184) 


phabet, Its Rise and Development From the Sinai 
Inscriptions; in Philadelphia, Penn.; 81. [Sept. 5] 


STIERI, EMANUELE, author, editor, and consultant 
on technical books, whose titles include Home 
Owner's Complete Outdoor Handbook, The Book 
of Indoor Hobbies, Gliders and Glider Training; 
in New Rochelle, N.Y.; 66. [Sept. 25] 


TRACHTENBERG, Dr. JosHuA, rabbi of Temple 
Emeth, Teaneck, N.J.; author of Jewish Magic and 
Superstition, The Devil and the Jews, Consider the 
Years; of a heart attack; in Teaneck; 55. [Sept. 14] 


VAN BurKALOw, Rev. Dr. JAMES TURLEY, retired 
Methodist minister; author of The Lost Prophecy, 
an interpretation of the writings of the prophet 
Jeremiah; apparently of a heart seizure; in NYC; 


(Continued on page 196) 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Stock Only 6 Sizes... 


Made with extra heavy 112 pt. (.0015”) 


Mylar* for extra protection where it 





counts. Any regular book from 7” to 





16” high can be covered with one of 





six sizes of Gaylord Book Jacket Covers. 
Exclusive design, pre-folded at the bot- 
tom, gives double thickness at point of wa 
Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. 
most wear. Covers are easy to apply. Note double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. 
Only one single fold to make to conform Top is easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 
to exact jacket size. Smooth, extra heavy 
Mylar gives a flat, neat fit. ® Send for illustrated folder and 
complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 





2 library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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“dl 
book aid’ 


CLOTH-TAPE 


... with the New, Improved 


NON-TRANSFERRING 
NON -BLEEDING 
“Gray Mass” Adhesive 


Special, vulcanizing ty pe of adhesive per- 
manently bonds tape to books . . . will not 
dry out, lift or bleed. No gluing or 
moistening is necessary. Median initial 
tack makes unwinding from the roll 
easier and allows you to remove and ad- 
just tape if applied incorrectly. 

v¥v GRAIN EMBOSSED SURFACE 

¥ ADHESIVE UNAFFECTED BY CLIMATE 
v EASY TO LETTER ON... 

Vv FULL RANGE OF COLORS AND SIZES 


For damaged spines, worn corners and in- 
side seams, Book-Aid Tape makes simple 
and inexpensive book repairs. Ten attrac- 
tive colors 19 sizes. Save by using the 
narrowest width to do the job. 

WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS— 


Write for handy, instructive booklet 
“Modern, Simplified Book Repair.” 


Dept. WIII 


Bro Dart 


INDUSTRIES 


P.O. Box 1120, 56 Earl St.. Newark 5, \. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blyd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 


WILSON 


Write For 
These 


“Getting Ready for Christmas” is the title of a 
32-page booklet which can be obtained at 75c a 
copy from The Arts Cooperative Service, Inc., 322 
E. 23rd St., NYC 10. Contents include planned 
activities and references, instructions for making 
Christmas tree decorations and gifts, preparing a 
Christmas play, sections on Christmas storytelling, 
origins of Christmas music, unusual wrappings, 
cookie-making. The booklet is Co-op Study 


No. C-30. 
os 8 
Children’s Books 1959, New York Public Li- 
brary’s annual list of children’s books suggested as 
holiday gifts, can be secured by mail at 25c a copy 
from the library at Fifth Ave. and 42d St., NYC 


“The Everlasting Light’ is the theme that has 
been chosen for the Worldwide Bible Reading Pro 
gram, sponsored for the 16th consecutive year by 
the American Bible Society from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas. Dec. 6 to 13 has been designated as 
Universal Bible Week so that all churches may 
celebrate the Bible's day according to their church 
calendar. The week begins on the 2d Sunday in 
Advent and is climaxed by Universal Bible Sunday, 
Dec. 13 

Over 50 denominations have helped in the selec- 
tion of the theme and 2-color poster. Packets con 
taining these and other aids for the observance 
will be mailed to pastors across the U.S. Bookmarks 
containing suggested list of daily readings for the 
31-day period, Thanksgiving to Christmas, are 
available to churches, schools, libraries, and other 
institutions and individuals. Address requests and 
information queries to: American Bible Society 
Bible House, 450 Park Ave., NYC 22 

o 8 

Copies of Among Friends, a quarterly publica 
tion of the Friends of the Detroit Public Library 
Inc., are available to non-members at cost—$2 a 
year or SOc a copy. Communications should be 
addressed to the office of the Secretary, 5201 Wood 
ward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


A new 1959 Catalog of Aviation & Technical 
Books is available free-of-charge from Aero Pub- 
lishers, 2162 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Cal 
Described in the 36-page catalog are books of all 
publishers (including the Government Printing 
Office) on jets, rockets, missiles, space travel, en 
gineering, piloting, aviation history, maintenance 
and production, electronics, flight operations, log 
books, mathematics, model building, nuclear energy, 
meteorology, navigation, and other subjects pertain 
ing to aeronautics and allied industries. 

es 8 

Available free upon request with stamped, self- 
addressed envelope are the following brief reading 
lists from the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Room 207, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C.: Alaska, Our 49th 
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State; Hawaii, U.S.A.; Investments, How to Plan | 
for Financial Security; An Encounter with Philos- | 
ophy; Introduction to Psychology; Understanding 
the Exceptional Child; The Adolescent, His Per- 
sonal and Social Development; Science for the 
Space Age; New Horizons in Science (for young 
adults); Washington, Yesterday and Today. 


os 8 
The Library Trustees’ Association of New Jersey 
has published a Pocket Guide for New Jersey Trus- 
tees, available in attractive folding format at 50c a 
copy from: Alicia M. St. John, Executive Secretary, 
Library Trustees’ Association of New Jersey, Orange 


Public Library. 
os 8 


Catholic Book Week will be observed Feb. 21-27 
with the theme, “Read to Know—Know to Love.’ 
For information, write to CRSM, librarian, Gwy 
nedd Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Penn 

os 8 

A 2d, revised and enlarged edition has been 
issued of Careers for the Professional Librarian by 
Juvenal L. Angel. The 30-page monograph (vol- 
ume 5, number 45 of the Modern Vocational Trends 
Career Monographs) includes material on opportu- 
nities, educational background, areas of specializa- 
tion and employment, scholarships, fellowships, ad 
vantages, disadvantages, remuneration, etc., as well 
as a list of occupational literature in library science 
The publication can be secured at $1.25 a copy 
from the World Trade Academy Press, Inc., 50 E 
2d St., NYC 17 

so 8 

The 175-page The Library as a Community Infor- 
mation Center, a collection of the papers from the 
Allerton Park Institute of the same title, has been 
published by the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science. The paper-bound book 
is available from the Illini Union Bookstore, Cham 
paign, IIl., at $2 a copy. 

os w 

The 88-page Guidebook for Trustees of North 
Carolina Public Libraries, by Ruth I. Mace, can be 
obtained at $2 per single copy or $1.60 a copy with 
an order of 5 or more copies. All orders should be 
sent to the Institute of Government, Box 990 
Chapel Hill, N.C 

os 8 

Available at $1 a copy is the 85-page Mean What 
You Say, proceedings of a Conference on Written 
and Oral Library Reporting at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, held in July 1958, under 
sponsorship of the Los Angeles and Santa Barbara 
Campuses and University Extension. The proceed 
ings, edited by Betty Rosenberg, are published as 
UCLA Library Occasional Paper number 10 and are 
obtainable from the University of California Library 


at Los Angeles 
os 8 


A “traveling salon” exhibit of 1959 Scholastic 
Ansco. award winning photographs, chosen from 
35,000 contest entries, is available without charg 
to schools and libraries which request it. This is a 
portable exhibit consisting of 25 black-and-white 
photographs (mounted on 16” x 20” cardboard suit- 
able for bulletin boards) and 9 color transparencies 
which can be displayed in libraries and elsewhere 
and include name and school of winning student, 
camera speed, and judges’ comments on top winners 

The exhibit is available, postage paid, for two 
weeks to each sponsoring school or library. Pleass 
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AND GREATER EC 


, . 


Libraries are important business and must 
be run as such — good business practice 
requires that the greatest return be ob- 
tained for each dollar spent. 


When it comes to purchasing binding — 
whether in the form of prebound new 
books or rebinding of old books — 
greatest value is obtained by placing 
your orders only with Certified Binders 
who are obligated to process your work 
according to the “Standards” issued by 
the Library Binding Institute. 


Of all the literature published by LBI 
these “Standards” are the most important 
and a MUST reading for every librarian. 
Other LBI material includes lists of 
Certified Binders, Brochures, Posters, 
Educational Slides, Movies, etc. All of 
these are available to you without charge 
or obligation. We urge you to write today. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 











DUTY WORDS 


_ CAUSE SROUBLE 


AVOID TROUBLE! 


In Stockrooms, Libraries, Offices, 
Factories, Laboratories. On Boxes, 
Shelves, Bins, Trays, keep labels 
sparkling clean in crystal-clear 


lel OL. DEX 


The seamless, transparent, plastic, 
self adhesive Label Holder keeps 
labels clean indefinitely. Sticks 


securely with a gentle touch. 


5 FACE WIDTHS 
ye", Ya", Ya", ¥*, 2” 
6” STANDARD LENGTH 


Easily cut to smaller sizes. 
Lengths to 36” if desired. 


7 TRANSPARENT COLORS & CLEAR 


Get a FREE SAMPLE. You'll think of 
a dozen uses for HOL-DEX! Ask your 
Stationer or supplier or write for 
folder and sample. 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION 
New Windsor, Newburgh, N.Y. 


LL LTE NCTE TEENIE I 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE! 
Neat, legible, conveniently 
changed, labels in Hol-Dex earn a 
place on your library's shelves! 





specify several alternate months for possible display 
dates. Write: Photography Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42d St., NYC 36. 
s 68 

The Advertising Division of the Special Libraries 
Association announces the availability of its new, 
revised publication, “What's New in Advertising 
and Marketing,’ edited by Pauline E. Lybeck. The 
publication will feature: a listing of advertising, 
media and marketing publications, consumer surveys 
and bibliographies; announcements of material be- 
fore it is released; analyses of important books, 
services, and periodicals. A special introductory rate 
is being offered: SLA members may receive the next 
four issues for $1.25; nonmembers for $1.75. Sub- 
scriptions are available from: Elizabeth M. Hut- 
chins, Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison Ave., NYC 


ye 
s 8 
Volume 11, 1958, of the Canadian Index to 
Periodicals and Documentary Films, covering 68 
periodicals and 150 films, contains approximately 
20,000 entries. New periodicals added since the 
last edition continue the policy of a balanced selec 
tion of business, arts, letters, science, in both French 
and English. A new feature is the bringing together 
of current Canadian poetry under the reference 
Poets, Canadian. Subscription rates are scaled to the 
budget of the subscriber. Enquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Canadian Library Association, 63 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada. 


Research Materials in the Social Sciences, a 42 
page selective and annotated bibliography compiled 
by Jack Alden Clarke, is intended as a guide for 
graduate students preparing to do research in the 
social sciences. It can be obtained at 75¢ a copy 
ag the University of Wisconsin Ary 811 State 


’ Madison. 
s 6 


Announcement has been made of a new series of 
studies concerning libraries and library science, 
“The Drexel Library School Series” of irregularly 
issued publications. Librarians who wish to be on 
my mailing list for this series should address: John 

Harvey, Dean and Director of Libraries, School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 4, Penn. s 


From approximately 700 publications on educa 
tion issued during 1958, 41 books have been chosen 
as “outstanding’’ by the education department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. The selection was 
made with the assistance of a panel of about 200 
educational authorities. A listing of these “Out 
standing Educational Books” reprinted from the 
NEA Journal may be obtained for Sc (cash with 
order) by writing to: Publications Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Balti 
more 1, Md. Quantity rates available on application 


s 8 
The Library as a Community Information Center, 
a collection of the papers from the Allerton Park 
Institute of the same title, has been published by 
the University of Illinois Graduate School of Li 
brary Science. The paperbound book is available 
from the Illini Union Bookstore, Champaign, II! 


at $2 per copy. 
s 8 


approach to library public relations 
the Columbus, Ohio, Public 
distributed an attractive 


In a unique 
and adult education, 
Library prepared and 
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brochure, Treasures Unlimited (of the library) in 
the same envelope with 76,000 grade cards of public 
school pupils. Because of the prestige-enhancement 
afforded by the signature of the local superintendent 
of schools, the library felt that readership was 
unusually high. Single copies of the publication 
will be mailed upon receipt of postcard request. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Galvy E. Gordon, 
Public Relations Director, Columbus Public Library, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
‘ 


Patricia Knapp’s 120-page study, College Teach- 


MITTEN 
Monograph number 3, may be secured st $3 «copy LETTERS 


from the American Library Association, 50 E 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill 


Tra EmtcO 
a Guidebook for Trustees of North Carolina 


Public Libraries” by Ruth L, Mace, published by the 
Institute of Government, University of North Caro- HAVE THAT 


lina, Chapel Hill, is the result of cooperation among 


several groups—the North Carolina Association of 46 EYE-CATCHING’’ 


Library Trustees, a committee of the Public Li- 
braries Section of the North Carolina Library As- APPEAL! 
sociation, members of the State Library staff, and 
members of the Institute of Government staff 
Copies of the 88-page publication can be secured 
from the Institute of Government at $2 each, with a 
10 per cent discount on orders of 5 or more. 






















“Blessed Is He Who Teaches,” a mimeographed 
bulletin prepared for Protestant Sunday school 
teachers by the Cairo, Ga., Public Library, can be 
secured for 75c. The booklist is divided into vari- 
ous sections including basic books; books for par- 
ents; books for teachers of different grade levels; 
books for devotion and worship; books for children 
to read; vacation Bible school helps; fun and game 
books; filmstrips and records. 














No other display letters have the sharp, 
attractive eye-appeal of these artistic type 
faces! Realistic 3-dimensional look gives 













So 8 display signs extra depth and attention 

Available at $1 a copy from Alphonse F. Trezza value—a clearness and sharpness that 
Catholic Library Association, Villanova University, holds the reader interest! 

Villanova, Penn., is the 45-page Basic Reference Try Demco basic library outfit—order 

Books for Catholic High School Libraries, compiled the No. 2060 Demco Mitten Display set 

by Sister M. Naomi, S.C. The annotated list 1s in the handy storage box with room for 





extra fonts you can add at a later date! 
A complete font of 233 144” Tempar 
Pinbak letters and 
numerals, plus 22 


arranged by Dewey Decimal Classification, and in 
cludes a list of magazines and an index to basic 
reference books. 

Free on request is the 30-page 7 he Orange [N.J.] eye-catching 
Public Library, A History of the First Seventy-five iivsteen. © 
Years, 1883-1958, by Eleanor Sterling Clark. Cor- display panels 
respondence should be addressed to the library and a 
director, Harriet F. Burdick. guide rule. 


os 8 

A 37-page Critical Bibliography of Works by and 
about Francis Thompson, by Myrtle Pihlman Pope 
can be ordered for 75c from the New York Public 
Library, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., NYC 18. 

Available from the same source at $1 a copy is a 
37-page publication, Literature and the Other Arts, 
A Select Bibliography, 1952-1958. Material in 
cluded was collected by the Bibliography Commit 
tee of the Modern Language Association's discus 
sion group, compiled by Alfred R. Neumann, and 
edited by David V. Erdman of NYPL 


s 6 
Copies of the 144-page Selective Bibliography of 


Publications on the Champlain Valley {in New LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


York and Vermont], including annotation and 
index, can be secured at $3 each from the compiler, Madison 1, Wisconsin » New Haven 2, Conn, 
Gertrude Cone, 102 Brinkerhoff St., Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Geneva, September 1958 
English edition — 33 volumes 
NOW AVAILABLE 
VOLUME 
1 PROGRESS IN ATOMIC ENERGY $ 
33 INDEX OF THE PROCEEDINGS $ 
NUCLEAR 2 SURVEY OF RAW MATERIAL 
MATERIALS, pROCESSING ‘OF RAW MATE. 
RIALS, 612 pages 


PRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR MA 
TERIALS AND ISOTOPES, 644 


12.50 
16.50 


$15.00 


pages. $16.50 
PROPERTIES OF REACTOR MA- 
TERIALS, 618 pages $14.00 


BASIC METALLURGY AND FAB 
RICATION OF FUELS, 770 


REACTORS 


pages $18.00 
REACTOR TECHNOLOGY $19.50 
NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS, PART 
|, 584 pages $14.00 
NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS, PART 
i 
RESEARCH REACTORS, 547 pages 
REACTOR SAFETY AND CON- 
TROL, 608 pages 
REACTOR PHYSICS, 774 pages 
REACTOR PHYSICS AND ECO 
NOMICS 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS AND IN 

STRUMENTATION, 492 pages 

PHYSICS IN NUCLEAR ENERGY, 
476 pages $ 

— DATA AND REACTOR 
$ 


HEORY 
FUNDAMENTAL 
pages 


PROCESSING IRRADIATED FUELS 
AND RADIOACTIVE MATE 
RIALS, 709 pages 

WASTE TREATMENT AND EN 
VIRONMENTAL ASPECTS OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY. 624 pages $ 

THE USE OF ISOTOPES: INDUS 
TRIAL USES, 366 pages $ 

ISOTOPES IN RESEARCH, 265 


50 


PHYSICS 


PHYSICS, 342 _ 


CHEMISTRY 


pages $ 

BASIC CHEMISTRY IN NUCLEAR 
ENERGY, 700 pages $ 

CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF RADIA 
TION, 475 pages 


HEALTH AND SAFETY: DOSIM 
ETRY AND STANDARDS, 249 
$ 


pages 
BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RA 
DIATION, 568 pages 
23 EXPERIENCE IN RADIOLOGICAL 
PROTECTION, 468 pages $ 
24 ISOTOPES IN BIOCKEMISTRY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, PART | 
308 pages $11.00 
25 ISOTOPES IN BIOCHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, PART |! 
312 pages $11.00 
26 ISOTOPES IN MEDICINE $13.00 
27 ISOTOPES IN AGRICULTURE $14.00 


CONTROLLED 31 THEORETICAL sap connote 
TAL ASPECTS OF LLE 
FUSION FUSION, 400 page 
32 CONTROLLED FUSION DEVICES 
462 pages 


BIOLOGY 
AND 
MEDICINE 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 volumes 
each) now in preparation 

For further information consult your bookstore or 
United Nations 

Sales Section (Atomic Energy 

New York, N.Y 


Brochures available on request 





Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The dates of the Georgia Library Association 
meeting at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, announced 
in the September Bulletin, have been changed to 


Dec. 10-12. 
os 8 

The meeting of the New Jersey School Library 
Association will be held at the Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J., on Nov. 13, at 10:00 A.M. The 
meeting will be part of the convention activities of 
the New Jersey Education Association, of which 
NJSLA is an affiliate. Speaker will be Elizabeth 
Janet Gray Vining, author of two forthcoming 


books on Japan. 
so 8 


annual conference of Eastern College 
Librarians will be held Saturday, Nov. 28, at Hark 
ness Academic Theater, Butler Library, Columbia 
University, with the theme, ‘Where shall the aca 
demic library find its leadership 2” 


The 45th 


The 17th annual reading institute at Temple Uni 
versity will be held Jan. 25-29 with the theme 
“Current Trends in Reading.” For further informa- 
tion, write to the Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 


Penn 
eo 8 
Officers of the ALA Library 
Table for the ensuing year are: 


Boochever, editor, The B 
tbrary 


Periodicals Round 


CHAIRMAN—Florence 
New York State 
VICE-CHAIRMAN-ELECT— Sarah I 
officer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
SECRETARY—Karl Brown, New Y 
TREASURER—Riva T 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
FDITOR OF NEWSLETTER 
tions director, Queens 


Wallace, public 

Public Library 
rk City 

Bresler, head, fiction 

Public Library 

Mildred Hennessy, public 
Borough Public Library 


Officers of the Delaware Library Association are: 
PRESIDENT—Richard Qu aan, University Library, Unit 
ot Delaware, Newa 
Vice-PRresipeENtT—D« "an Hill Cannon, Georgetown 
Delaware 
SECRETARY—Joanne Woodward, Da Pont 
brary, Wilmington 
PREASURER—Betty Yoh 


departmen 


, Oak Grove Sch 


OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 190) 
89. At his death, Dr. von Burkalow was at work on 


| an interpretation of the writings of St. John, [Sept 


18} 

WuiTe, Dr. TRENTWELL Mason, president. of 
Lesley College; author of juvenile literature, mys 
tery stories, and works of vocational guidance. in 


| cluding the textbook, How to Write for a Living 


in Boston, Mass.; 58. [Sept. 18] 

Z1LBOORG, Dr, GREGORY, Russian-born psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst; tr anslator of Andreyev's He 
Who Gets Slapped; author of four books and more 
than 100 papers in his field; research director of a 
group which produced under his guidance a 4-vol- 
ume handbook on suicide; in NYC; 68. [Sept. 17] 
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CHASES’ CALENDAR 
OF ANNUAL EVENTS: 


Special Days, Weeks and Months 
in 1960 


Your best guide to the coming year. 


Used by tens of thousands of librarians, 
schools, churches, newspapers, radio & TV 
stations, businesses, organizations and all who 
plan ahead. 


The most complete edition ever published. 
Nearly twice as many entries as last year. 
Containing also 12 full-page monthly appoint- 
ment and trade promotion planning calendars. 


A handbook of dates for the year: religious, 
national and state holidays, commercial pro- 
motions, sports events, etc. in one handy refer- 
ence volume. With exact name, purpose and 
date of event, sponsor’s name and address. 
Indexed, Published annually, in November. 


Order Now From 


APPLE TREE PRESS 


2322 Mallery St. ° Flint 4, Mich. 





Exciting 
new 
impetus 
to Bible 
Study 
by Sara b 
Margaret r, 
Wright | Hittite sews 


GARE 
aA MA 
ny 64 - 


For more than a dozen years Sara Wright 
has been the Bible teacher in the Pontotoc, 
Mississippi, High School. She has given her 
pupils not isolated Bible stories, but a 
continuous flow of Bible truth from Genesis 
to Revelation, skilfully woven together and 
providing context for incidents and founda 
tion for understanding. Now in book form, 
this “Brief Survey of the Bible” is highly 
recommended for reading and study by 
individuals and groups in classes, clubs, and 
schools. $3 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS, Inc. 
19 West 21st Street, NEw York 10 

















Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 


brary Covers 


MAGAZINES +» PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”x4"; 12%4"x9 "x4"; 13”x10"x3'2"; 141%4"x10%"x3"; 16%2"x11 "x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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NEW ©. 
DYAVEONTS COONAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


( ollic | 
Enc yclo 


pedi | 


Colliers Encydopedi 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get inan encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,7 19 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satel- 
lites, Space Travel, Guided Missiles and 


WRITE FOR CURRICULUM AID BOOKLETS TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Rockets again have been completely up dated 
and expanded. With over 4,000 pages devoted 
to outstanding coverage of general science, 
chemistry, physics, biology, mathematics and 
allied subjects, Collier’s Eneyclopedia can 
augment every school program in accordance 
with the provisions of Title II] of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

\o wonder Collier's Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and_ Library 
{gency that evaluates encyclopedias. 
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Josephine Adams Rathbone’ 


By Wayne Shirley 


Joseruine ADAMS RATHBONE was born in 

Jamestown, New York, September 10, 
1864 and she died in Augusta, Georgia, May 
17, 1941. She studied at the University of 
Michigan from 1887 to 1891, but she never 
received a degree from that institution. She 
graduated from the New York State Library 
School in 1893 with the degree of B.L.S. In 
that same year she was appointed to the staff 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library as assist- 
ant cataloger. According to the account in 
White's Conspectus she was appointed ‘‘chief 
instructor” in the Pratt Institute Library 
School under Mary Wright Plummer. When 
Miss Plummer went to the New York Public 
Library to establish its Training Class, Miss 
Rathbone was appointed vice-director of the 
library school, a position she held until she 
retired on June 30, 1938. I shall deal with 
Miss Rathbone as vice-director, as a teacher, 
and as a person. 

The account in White's Conspectus was 
furnished by Miss Rathbone herself. Gener- 
ations of library school students had tried to 
find out how old she was, but without result. 
Finally an assistant in the reference depart- 
ment of the Pratt Institute Free Library 
stumbled onto the account in White's Con- 
spectus about 1932-1933. Miss Rathbone was 
president of ALA in 1931-1932. This ac- 
count is interesting because in it Miss Rath- 


* Talk given at the American Library History Round 
Table on June 24, 1959, during the ALA Conference in 
Washington, D.C. 

Wayne Shirley is Librarian of Finch College, New York 
City. 
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bone stressed her Colonial and New England 
forebears, while she more commonly spoke 
of her ‘‘southern heritage.” 


Miss Rathbone as Vice-Director 


The simplest method of presenting Miss 
Rathbone in this capacity is to follow her 
procedures with a given class from applica 
tion to the award of certificate, but some 
explanation must first be given of the setting 
in which Miss Rathbone operated. 

Pratt Institute was founded by Charles 
Pratt, one of the original partners of John 
D. Rockefeller, and hence a man of very 
great wealth indeed. Mr. Pratt made many 
studies of education, and in 1887 he estab- 
lished Pratt Institute to carry his ideas into 
practice. One sidelight of his studies may be 
given. His grandson told me that Charles 
Pratt went to Russia to make a further study 
of education in that country, and to help 
him make his point he presented the Czar of 
Russia with a Catalog of Pratt Institute. This 
catalog reported that the institute was 
founded as “a school where young men and 
women could receive the training that he 
{Charles Pratt} had been unable to find in 
his youth; and because he realized what was 
needed, he planned with rare understanding 
and foresight.’ This was shortened in ordi 
nary conversation with the remark that Pratt 
was founded to help boys and girls to earn a 
better living. Charles Pratt was referred to 
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always as “the Founder’ and many Pratt 
people remember the short pause after speak- 
ing those words, which was characteristic of 
the long-timers at Pratt. 

Charles Pratt appointed his oldest son, 
Charles M. Pratt as president, another son, 
Frederic B. Pratt as secretary—executive offi- 
cer, that is—and his four other sons as trus- 
tees. Mr. Pratt died soon after the opening 
of the institute, but his ideas were carried out, 
as his sons met shortly after his death to set 
down what their father had in mind about 
the institute. Charles M. Pratt was soon 
stricken with a grave illness, so Frederic B. 
Pratt succeeded as president, a position he 
held, enjoyed, and graced for some fifty years. 
There are many today who recall with pleas- 
ure that man of infinite courtesy and charm 
who resembled President Eliot of Harvard in 
appearance. In due course Charles Pratt fol- 
lowed his father as president, and he followed 
his father also in the affections of all Pratt 
people. His sister is Mrs. Christian Herter, 
wife of the Secretary of State. 

So, the president and trustees were all 
Pratts, except for Dr. Frank Babbott who is 
the son of Charles Pratt's only daughter. Mr. 
Pratt once remarked that all trustees had 
names ending in two T’s. Thus all of Miss 
Rathbone’s time at Pratt Institute was spent 
under the administration of this benign 
family. Some called it feudalism, but it was 
delightful while it lasted. Frederic B. Pratt 
and his son would take a Mediterranean 
cruise, or some other long trip during the 
year, thus leaving the directors of the insti- 
tute’s four schools very much to themselves. 
If there was a deficit the trustees would say, 
“We'll take care of it.” The schools got to 
gether to graduate on the same day, but other- 
wise they operated more as four separate 
entities. There was no central direction, and 
hence no administrative overhead. Certainly 
the library students got through their courses 
with only a dim idea of the schools “across 
the street.”’ 

The director of the library school was 
Edward F. Stevens, and this was a continuing 
irritant, for the trustees recognized Mr. 
Stevens as the head of the school, while the 
students and the graduates thought of Miss 
Rathbone as the head. This situation was not 
at all unusual as the following anecdote 
makes clear: 

The state librarian, James I. Wyer, was at 
Pratt one day to give his annual lecture. He 
met Mr. Stevens in the hall, and remarked 
in his genial manner, ‘Are you as much of a 
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fifth wheel here as I am at Albany?” Mr. 
Stevens received the geniality with doubtful 
pleasure. But it is a fact that most of the old- 
time library schools were run by women. 


Dissimilar Victorians 


To put the matter plainly, Mr. Stevens and 
Miss Rathbone had nothing in common save 
the jobs they held. These two Victorians 
would now and again address each other in 
strained voices, but they never showed their 
feeling otherwise. Miss Rathbone would say 
of her difficulties in this relationship, ‘It's 
good discipline,” but I was to learn later that 
Mr. Stevens was indeed a long-suffering man. 
I once heard him say he had allowed Miss 
Rathbone to have the title of ‘‘vice-director”’ 
and since “vice’’ means “‘in place of,’ he had 
to put up with the consequences. 

And now for Miss Rathbone on the job as 
vice-director. She would ‘make up the class” 
each June a few days before graduation. 
After the graduation ceremonies were over 
she would go directly to her apartment not to 
return to her office until a week or so before 
the opening of school in September. 


May I now ask a rhetorical question of any 
library school officers? Would you like to 
run a library school in the city of New York, 


with a limit of twenty-five students—all full 
time—and all taking the same courses, with 
the nearest library schools in Albany or in 
Philadelphia? Also, many of your students 
would not have a degree, but they would 
have had considerable experience, and they 
wou'd be admitted only on passing a stiff 
examination. And since there were no Cana- 
dian library schools at the time, you would 
have from four to six Canadian students in 
the class. No wonder Pratt turned out class 
after class of first-rate librarians who could 
do anything in a library, for Miss Rathbone 
could choose one from four applications. 
What library school can do that today ? 


Examinations 


Something should be said about the Pratt 
examination, for it was famous in the profes- 
sion. I remember once Keyes Metcalf told me 
he had taken it, and was proud that he had 
passed it, The examination was of the essay 
type, and here are some typical questions. 

What American and English writers have been 


greatly influenced by Flaubert, Dostoyevsky, Che- 
khov, and Ibsen. Cite specific titles in illustration. 
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What is the significance of the following and if 
possible the derivation: 


A Roland for an Oliver 
Pyrrhic victory 
Hobson's choice 
Jacobites 

Chinese Gordon 
Yahoo 


Plus ten similar questions covering all 
fields of literature, history and current events. 

Miss Rathbone’s duties included the intro- 
duction of the visiting lecturers, all of whom 
were persons prominent in the field. After 
the introduction, Miss Rathbone would go to 
the back of the classroom, sit down, and at 
once begin removing imaginary pieces of lint 
from her skirt while the lecture continued. 
But when Miss Mudge came to speak things 
were different. Miss Mudge would say, “You 
have heard this before, so you need not stay.” 
Miss Rathbone would march out happily. 
“March” is the proper word, for that is the 
way she walked. I can see her to this day 
advancing with that steady step, and stopping 
to look a person up and down before begin- 
ning to speak. 

Pratt was then on the three-term system. 
Examinations came along and _ everyone 
passed. And the big event of the year was 
the spring trip. 

This expedition was compulsory, and many 
are the tales surrounding it, as class after class 
went to New England, the Philadelphia area, 
or up and around Albany. Here also Miss 
Rathbone was the star of the act. The object 
was to get her back to Brooklyn without los- 
ing her fur piece, her umbrella, or her 


rubbers, and the whole class took a hand in 








RATHBONE GLIMPSES FROM 





A STAFI 


this. Once the fur piece did seem to be lost 
but Miss Rathbone calmly told the worried 
class that it was of little consequence because 
her good fur piece was in storage and the lost 
one of little value. 

During the spring placement came to the 
fore. True, during the year Miss Rathbone 
had been reading to the class letters describ- 
ing positions, and it was notable that in those 
days many of the positions were opportunities 
to start new libraries. But placement was 
made official by an interview with Miss Rath- 
bone which all of the class must undergo. 
The only exceptions were those who had jobs, 
and since I was among this number, I escaped 
the ordeal. For ‘‘ordeal’’ it was for some, for 
Miss Rathbone called attention to each stu- 
dent's weak as well as strong points. 

So the year ended, all received their certifi- 
cates, and Miss Rathbone made out their offi- 
cial records. These were on folio sheets, on 
the verso of which she wrote her opinion of 
the student in question. These opinions were 
fantastically accurate, and they often con 
tained judgments with a strong feminine 
overtone. Thus of one graduate she wrote, 
“has taste, but no style.’’ Her letters placing 
students also were models, and they were 
filled with such good library phrases as “is a 
strong person,” and they contained wise saws 
as ‘‘has the defects of her virtues.”’ 

No account of Miss Rathbone would be 
complete without mention of her secretary 
for many years, Justine E. Day. Miss Day's 
desk faced Miss Rathbone's. Both desks were 
of the roll-top vintage so that the light in 
Miss Day’s corner must have been very bad. 
But there Miss Day, who was lame, sat and 


MEMBER'S ALBUM OF THE 1930'S 


With Miss Rathbone, at left, is the late Anita Levy, who accompanied Miss Rathbone on several 


trips: 
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at extreme right is Rachel Sedeyn, of Belgium, who won a scholarship to Pratt Library 
School, later returned to become head of the Art Reference Room in the Pratt Library 
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graced the room by her presence. She knew 
us all and she loved us all. Her warm and 
lovely smile is still a dearly-held memory by 
all Pratt students who knew her. 


Miss Rathbone as Teacher 


A digression seems necessary here to give 
some account of “practice work,” which was 
basic in the curriculum of Pratt for many 
years, ‘Practice work’’ meant assignment to 
duties in the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
where such redoubtable department heads as 
Miss Husted, Miss MacKenzie, Miss Wood- 
ruff, and Mr. Hendry took us in charge. Also, 
we had order work with Miss Roy (delightful 
memory), and mending and marking with 
Mrs. Carlin. Thus Pratt.students shared in all 
operations of a public library of some 150,000 
volumes. 

Like all students we used to say the great 
advantage of working at Pratt was knowing 
how a thing should not be done. We said 
also that we were “exploited,” and we were, 
but to only a slight pe for all the staff 
of the library were interested in us, and they 
all made us welcome. The experience was 
excellent, for we worked in a library where 
things were done thoroughly, no corners cut, 
and record-making so complete that work 
could be passed from one person to another 
without a break. 

Instruction was given by Mr. Stevens in 
the graphic arts, in which field he was a 
recognized expert. He had a fine collection 
of books from private presses, he had the best 
of taste in such matters, and he kept up to date 
with the field. Mr, Stevens even published 
a book—Trollope’s The Warden. He tried 
to get the backing of ALA but was not suc- 
cessful, so he persuaded F. B. Pratt to under- 
write the enterprise. And so The Warden, 
printed for libraries, came out as an example 
of a well-made and well-bound book. There 
must be many copies of this book where Pratt 
people have been, and it is a fact that Mr. 
Stevens paid Mr. Pratt in full, and I under- 
stand he even made a small profit for his 
library in the transaction. 


Edith P. Bucknam taught cataloging and 
she taught it well. True many cards had to be 
made, and it was our ambition to get cards 
back with no red ink on them, rarely realized 
in my own case. But when Miss Bucknam 
was through, a Pratt student could sit down 
in front of a pile of books, and go to work 
on them. Can present-day students do this? 
Miss Bucknam was a personality in her own 
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right, even though she labored in Miss Rath- 
bone’s shadow, and she never stinted any 
effort in our behalf. She was a Christian Sci- 
entist, and she followed the beliefs of her 
faith with such strictness, she would not wear 
glasses although it meant bending low to 
read many a page. In later years she was 
ravaged by disease, but she never quailed 
and worked until she could no longer make 
it. Bless her memory. She was a fine teacher, 
and a sound person. She was on the conserv- 
ative side, so we had to learn to write “library 
hand” lest some future typewriter break 
down, I assume! I cannot write it now, but 
for a while my handwriting actually was 
legible. 


Concentrated Teaching 


And now for Miss Rathbone. She gave a// 
the instruction in book selection, fiction semi- 
nar, reference work, bibliography, questions 
of the day—which we called current events 
survey of the field, classification, and she gave 
part of the instruction in library administra- 
tion. 


These course titles are self-explanatory, 
save survey of the field. This was oral report- 
ing by each student on some of her reading 
in the library literature. Miss Rathbone used 
to say that if one did not enjoy reading her 
professional literature, she was in the wrong 
profession, but in those days there was some- 
thing of a literary flavor in professional writ 
ing, rather than the management, public rela- 
tions, and government appeals which we have 
with us today. Also, it did us good to have 
to stand on our feet and speak on what we 


had read. 


Miss Rathbone certainly spared the people 
who made up the mimeographed assignment 
sheets, for they were so worn, and so fes- 
tooned with added titles and notes they were 
legible only by close inspection, but when it 
came to the verbal part of her teaching, she 
was a master. She knew how to use humor, 
and since all classes were one year only, she 
learned which jokes had mileage in them. 
Thus in classification she would put a book 
in one classification, and the next time the 
class met she would put the same book in a 
different classification. We would call her 
attention to the change triumphantly, and 
Miss Rathbone would say, “But that was the 
last time. Today I feel differently.’’ Thus 
she made the point that classification is an 
art, and not a science. 


Her discipline was good, although strict, 
one of her potent weapons being to look the 
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offender up and down. One incident I do 
remember. A student was giving a book talk, 
and the girl in front of Miss Rathbone’s desk 
chose that unpropitious moment to write a 
note to pass to the classmate in back of her. 
Miss Rathbone knew what was going on, and 
so did we, as we looked on in frozen horror 
of the catastrophe that would soon take place. 
When the proper moment came to lower the 
boom, Miss Rathbone said, ‘You may pass 
the note back, now.”’ All of us were uncom- 
fortable save the lucky student who was recit- 
ing and so had been mindful of only her 
own difficulties! 

All teachers have their personal traits, and 
here also Miss Rathbone excelled, for hers 
were spectacular. The most common habit 
was dropping her glasses when sitting at her 
desk. She always wore pince-nez glasses on a 
black ribbon. She was extremely nearsighted, 
so when she wished to read a page she would 
wiggle her nose, and down banged the glasses 
on the desk. They never broke. Then, when 
she wanted to look at the class again, she 
would put her glasses on very firmly with 
both hands. 

Miss Rathbone’s greatest interests were lit- 
erature, political affairs, and the theater. Her 
knowledge of literature was encyc lopedic, and 
it included the literature of the day. The rich- 
ness of this background, plus her never- 
failing interest in libraries and the people 
who worked in them certainly entitle her to 
rank as one of the greatest of library school 
teachers. She seemed remote to the students, 
who never called her anything but Miss Rath- 
bone, but when these students became gradu- 
ates, they knew always that Miss Rathbone 
followed their careers with the greatest in- 
terest. 


Miss Rathbone as a Person 


Miss Rathbone was a great reader. She 
read all her life, and in all places. She was a 
great traveler and wrote a book about travel, 
Viewpoints of Travel, which ALA published 
in its ““Viewpoints’’ series. She was a liberal 
in politics, and she once told me that now 
and again she would drop The Nation or the 
New Republic but she would find that she 
had to have them both again. 

Her liberalism extended to people in the 
mass only. I remember her indignation, 
which she expressed to the class, when some 
coal miners were arrested for singing hymns 
in their union hall, but her liberalism never 
extended to voting anything but the Demo- 
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Garrett 


JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


This portrait, by Olinsky, was given to 
Pratt Institute by graduates of the Library 
School, 


cratic ticket. She was not one to conceal her 
dislike of a person, nor did she fail to hold 
pretty rigid standards in regard to conduct 
Once Mrs. Shirley and I took her on a trip to 
Canada, where we found a fellow-American 
just over the border who was trying to drown 
his loneliness in one too many—Maine at that 
time being a prohibition state. This individ 
ual approached us, only to have Miss Rath- 
bone really freeze his advances with a look 
Also, in racial matters, she reflected strongly 
her southern heritage. 

Miss Rathbone dressed well, tailored suits 
being her specialty. Her only odd article of 
dress was her white canvas shoes, which 
Charles Pratt told me of seeing her wearing 
when she came to work on Monday mornings. 


Miss Rathbone had a group of intimates 
among the graduates whom she called “her 
public.” There were not many, and these few 
were invited to come to New Russia in up- 
state New York, where Miss Rathbone had 
owned a run-down farm for some years. The 
soil was poor, she said, because farmers had 
planted rye there for some years, so it was her 
pleasure to plant small pine trees on these 
abandoned fields to bring back the forest 
which once was there. I understand this 
“public” lived in tents, but I know nothing 
about the housing and cooking arrangements 
in general, 
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There were, and there are, some of her 
students to whom. Miss Rathbone was less 
than kind or even fair; but I shall sum up by 
giving three examples of the place she held 
and still holds in the minds and hearts of the 
great majority of her students. 

The first example is the fund that the 
library school alumni gathered for her use 
while she was president of the American 
Library Association. It was collected to help 
her with the expenses of travel that would be 
hers, but she used it instead to add a few 
frills to her traveling and labeled it her “joy 
fund.” 

The second example is that when I asked 
Miss Rathbone to appeal to the graduates of 
the library school for the first Pratt Institute 
Alumni Fund in 1936, I said I should like to 
have her ask them to give “for my sake.” 
She put her hands to her face and said, “that 
is hard,’ but she added she would do it if 
Charles Pratt asked her. I asked him to ask 
her, he did, and she began her appeal like 
this: 

To the Graduates of the Pratt Institute 
Library School 
or, as I think of you 
My dear Children: 

[ have seen many alumni appeals, but I 
never saw one which brought a greater re 
sponse from more of the group appealed to 
than did this letter. 


Graduates Give Portrait 

The third example is that when Miss Rath- 
bone retired, the graduates of the library 
were asked to contribute to have a 
portrait of her painted for the school. Over 
one thousand dollars was raised, and the por- 
trait, by Olinsky, which now hangs in the 
library school library is generally considered 
to be the finest portrait at Pratt. 

Until 1920 Pratt Institute had its own pen- 
sion plan. Peop'e were retired on half pay, 
usually on reaching the age of seventy. 

When Charles Pratt realized that Miss 
Rathbone must be around that age, he called 
her over to his office and said with the kind- 
ness and warmth he used always in dealing 
with Pratt people, “I see you were born in 
1869.” Miss Rathbone replied, “Oh, but I 
was born in 1864."’ So Mr. Pratt looked at 
the handwritten little black book which com- 
prised the official faculty record in those days, 
and said, ‘I guess it does look like a 4 at that.” 

I was the last one to see her go out of the 
door of the Pratt Institute Library in 1938 
and this is what she said: “I’ve hada r pping 
time.”’ 


M hool 
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LIBRARY PRESENTS ART 
AND ARTIST 


i ORIGINAL PAINTING of the small heroine of 
Taro Yashima’s Umbrella, runner-up for the 
1958 Caldecott Award, now belongs to the children 
of California. It was purchased by the children’s 
librarians of the Los Angeles County Public Library 
and contributed to the Gladys English Memorial 
Art Collection, now on exhibit tour of California's 
public libraries. The collection and tour are spon 
sored by the California State Library. 


The Yashima painting, in purples, blacks, and 
reds, portrays the artist's daughter, Momo, heroine 
of the book, at the age of four. Umbrella was 
written for her eighth birthday. 

Mary Rogers Smith, coordinator of children’s 
services, Los Angeles County Public Library, who 
presented the picture on behalf of her co-workers, 
also presented artist Yashima as one of the principal 
author-speakers at the library's 17th annual Chil 
dren's Book Breakfast, last May. Before an audi- 
ence of 500 librarians and their friends, Yashima 
painted an oral picture of his method of work. He 
is again at work, he said, using ‘small materials to 
make a small book for small people.” This one is 
to feature a ‘miserable cat who became a beautiful 
mother.” 


The memorial art collection, which now boasts 
130 other pictures in addition to Umbrella girl, 
honors Gladys English, one of the best-known, best- 
loved children’s librarians of California, who died 
in December 1956. She had served in official 
capacities in the American Library Association and 
California Library Association; had been for many 
years head of the children’s department, Los An 
geles Public Library, and was chief librarian at 
Immaculate Heart High School, Los Angeles, at the 
time of her death. 


Pictures in the collection are originals of illus- 
trations that have appeared in well-known children’s 
books. They were contributed by the artists who 
painted them, the publishing houses that brought 
out the books in which they appeared, children’s 
librarians, and personal friends and co-workers of 
Miss English. 





Taro Yashima (right), author-illustrator, 
with Mary Rogers Smith at the Los An- 
geles County Public Library's annual 
Children’s Book Breakfast. 
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Service to Students from 16 to 60 
By Kathleen Molz and George Holloway 


Fe MOST OF THE WORLD, plaid skirts, 

falling leaves, and a general nip in the 
air add up to autumn. For the staff of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, however, the 
season is announced by the sight of pony 
tails and crewcuts disappearing around the 
corner of the education department. The un- 
initiated may think that these eager young 
heads will soon be bent over the weightier 
tomes of Plato, but a closer look shows that 
the cause of all the attention is the college 
catalog. 

The free library maintains an ever-growing 
collection of school and college catalogs from 
over a thousand American institutions and a 
few from abroad. The need for higher edu- 
cation has received so much publicity of late 
that more and more students desire enroll- 
ment. Entrance requirements are steep, and 
young Philadelphians spend many extracur- 
ricular hours in the college catalog room of 
the library. 

No one tool can answer so many of their 
questions as expeditiously as the catalog of 

Kathleen Molz is Public Relations Officer, and George 
Holloway is Senior Assistant in the Education, Philosopt 
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the schools in which they are interested. 
Equipment, facilities, faculty members, tui- 
tion, scholarships are all to be considered, 
and the difficulties in acquiring and maintain- 
ing the catalogs are offset by the demand and 
use made of them. 

Over 500 requests are sent annually by the 
library to the various schools so that the col- 
lection may be kept up to date. Five hundred 
seems a large figure, but not when it is com- 
pared to the hundred thousand students cur- 
rently enrolled in Philadelphia high schools, 
many of whom desire college degrees. Irwin's 
directory of American Universities and Col- 
leges is often used as a guide in sending the 
requests. 

Because of the demand, the catalogs are not 
circulated. They are kept in neatly labeled 
Princeton files, arranged alphabetically by the 
title of the school. In addition to the files, 
a large bulletin board is also maintained in 
the college catalog room, where listings of 
scholarships and announcements from the 
schools can be put up as soon as they arrive. 

The staff of the education department find 
many uses for the catalogs. Telephone re- 
214) 
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Junior Friends 
By Bertha O. Monday 


Oo OF THE MOST RECENT ACTIVITIES of 

the Houston Public Library is the Junior 
Friends organization. It is a service organi- 
zation for children from 10 to 15 years, and 
is designed to acquaint them with the many 
books and services of the library. Quarterly 
meetings are held for entertainment, atid to 
give experience in parliamentary procedure 
The relationship between children and librar- 
ian is warm and friendly. 

Voluntary participation teaches standards 
of good citizenship—not vicariously, but by 
the actual experience. It is hoped tha: the 
children’s close association with the library 
will lead to the realization of the National 
Library Week slogan, “For a_better-read, 
better-informed America.” 
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POSTER-INVITATION 


The six sponsors are enthusiastic, c:vic- 
minded, adult Friends, who have many con 
tacts and are able to arrange programs and 
activities for the children that time will not 
permit the librarian to do. Included among 
the sponsors is Sue Felt, author-illustrator of 
Rosa Too-Little and Contrary Woodrow, who 
designed the posters, from which colored 
circulars were reproduced, to advertise the 
Junior Friends of the Houston Public Library. 

Among the categories of service are art 
and poster work; book arranging and skelv- 
ing; storytelling, poetry, and book reviews; 
and research. Each child is asked to give a 
minimum of two hours a month to one or 


of the Juvenile Divjsion 


Bertha Monday is Supervisor i 


Houston, Texas, Public Library 
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FUTURE LAWMAKERS 


A group of Junior Friends in a parliamen 
tary law class, learning how to conduct a 
meeting 


more of these services of the library; how 
ever, many children give much more time. 


The Young Branch Library has a similar 
group of Junior Friends which has been very 
successful, and because of the enthusiastic 
response at central plans are underway to 
extend this to all branches. 


It is believed that children who become 
associated with the public library during their 
early years will be lifetime readers. These 
Junior Friends will grow to be Adult Friends 
and all libraries need Friends! Many Friends. 


“IN-SERVICE TRAINING” 


A group of Junior Friends attending a 
book-arranging and book-shelving class 
led by the director of page work through- 
out the Houston Public Library System. 
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Junior Great Books Discussion Group 


By M. Catherine Yamamoto 


HE NEED for an accelerated program in 

the elementary school curriculum for 
good readers gave Decatur Public Library the 
opportunity to begin a Junior Great Books 
program in cosponsorship with the Decatur 
Public School last fall. Good readers were 
selected from the students who took the 
Stanford Achievement Test in the fifth year 
of school and who were two or more grade 
levels above their present grade in reading 
comprehension test (vocabulary and _para- 
graph meaning). These students were not 
necessarily the gifted nor the high IQ students 
in their other school subjects. 

The coordinator of library services from 
the public school acted as liaison with the 
head librarian and the coordinator of chil- 
dren’s services of the public library. When 
the students were selected, the coordinator of 
library services worked with the principal of 
each school, the teacher of each of the stu- 
dents, and talked with each child's parents. 
Then the children were invited to join in the 
Junior Great Books program. The final list 
had 30 students for the two discussion groups 

-28 boys and 31 girls. 

Books selected for the first program were: 
Declaration of Independence; Thurber: Many 
Moons; Daugherty: Abraham Lincoln; Ein- 
stein: Theory of Relativity (Selections); 
Clemens: Adventures of Huckelberry Finn; 
Pyle: Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood (two episodes); Francis of Assisi, 
Saint: Song of the Sun: from the Canticle of 
the Sun; Dodgson: Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland (Carroll, Lewis); Constitution 
of the United States; Bible: Ruth; Plato: 
Apology; Song of the Volsungs and the 
Nibelungs; Shakespeare: Macheth; Swift: 
Gulliver's Travels, Selections, Part I and III; 
Graham: Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Scientist, Grahame: Wind in the Willows, 
Selections, Chapter 1-5. 

The Decatur Public Library provided the 
meeting places, provided multiple copies of 
the books so each child might have a free 
copy to use, and provided discussion leaders, 
a man-and-wife team interested in discussion 
for elementary children. Leaders in the two 
groups worked out their questions together 


Catherine Yamamoto is Coordinator of Children’s Serv 
ices, Decatur, Illinois, Public Library. 
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for each part of the program, each giving the 
other valuable suggestions. This helped the 
students respond to their discussion leaders, 
who were busy teachers, active business and 
civic leaders. 

Each participant and leader was asked to 
make an evaluation of the fall sessions. The 
students were to evaluate the books from the 
standpoint of their enjoyment of the books 
and what they thought was their favorite 
book discussion. The leaders evaluated the 
program from the standpoint of how the 
students participated in the discussion of 
each of the books. The students’ first choice 
and the leaders’ choice for the best discus- 
sion was on the same book—The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn, with Abraham 
Lincoln, Robin Hood, close favorites. The 
leaders rated Declaration of Independence 
higher than the participants, who preferred 
Alice in Wonderland, and Theory of Rela- 
tivity, which the participants put at the 
bottom of the list. 

How can we tell if the students have really 
developed their critical thinking through their 
participation in the Junior Great Books? The 
answer is not found in the recent test given 
to the students after the program. Perhaps a 
teacher's comment that one student began to 
take active part in classroom recitation is a 
sample. One mother said that after her son 
had become a member of the group, he found 
confidence to make his own decisions about 
his own activities without waiting for her to 
tell him. He found he could think for him- 
self. 

Not all the students participated from 
choice. Some parents were proud of their 
children’s reading score and urged them to 
take part. The attendance shows that the fall 
sessions had a near perfect score, but in the 
spring there were frequent absences. 

As soon as the local paper released the story 
about the Junior Great Books program last 
fall, parents of both public and parochial 
school children called to ask for a library 
volunteer group, too. 

This became a reality in the spring. It did 
not take long to fill another registration of 
15 children. By this time, the library had 
four groups of Junior Great Books going on. 

(Continued on page 209) 
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“But I Returned That Book Long Ago!” 


By Stanley D. 


HAT DOES A LIBRARY DO when a bor- 
rower says that his overdue book has 
been returned, yet the book can be found 
nowhere on the library's premises? Is the 
customer always right? Should he be given 
the benefit of every doubt? Is it worth more 
to the library to write off a few losses each 
year in the interests of public relations than 
to recover some of its losses by sterner tactics ? 
No library can afford to accept at face value 
every explanation made by a » ahd bor- 
rower. It is far too easy fora person to forget 
what he has done with a library book and 
really believe that he has returned what is 
even yet lying in his bureau drawer or on the 
bottom shelf in his study. 

But there are ticklish public relations as- 
pects involved in any approach to the prob- 
lem. In many libraries—may I say, in most ? 

it is entirely possible for a returned book 
to get lost in the library while the original 
borrower is still showa by the records to be 
responsible for the book. More than one 
librarian has had to apologize for overdue 
notices or bills that were unjustified. Borrow- 
ers who have received such apologies or who 
have known of cases where such had to be 
offered are more than likely to feel that the 
library is usually wrong. 

Examples of situations, on the other hand, 
where the borrower's claims should not be 
automatically accepted are not hard to find. 
Consider, for instance, the protective parents 
who had seen their daughter mount the li- 
brary steps with two books under arm and 
were therefore positive that the copy of Balzac 
et son oeuvre, for which the library was now 
billing her, had been properly returned. 
Father felt so strongly as to write the head 
librarian that he had investigated the library's 
procedures for handling returned books—that 
is, he had questioned his daughter as to what 
she thought the library's procedures were 
and he believed that the library did not pro- 
vide adequate safeguards. 

Long thought was given before an answer 
was phrased to the effect that in those few 
cases where the library might be in error the 
responsibility for proof must still remain with 


* Based on experiences as Circulation Librarian 
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the borrower and that about the only evidence 
which could be accepted as proof was the 
book, itself. 

It was with some sense of vindication that 
three days later a staff member unwrapped 
from a package in the morning mail Balzac 
et son oeuvre, accompanied by a note from 
Mother which explained that obviously 
Daughter had not returned the book, after all, 
and Mother was terribly sorry that she had 
carelessly shelved it in her own bookcase. 


One of the problems a circulation librarian 
faces is the borrower who refuses to answer 
overdue notices from the library when he be- 
lieves they are sent in error. One such bor 
rower was the freshman who wrote hot words 
to the head librarian—that for some reason of 
which he was unaware he was being charged 
for the replacement of a book “which you 
must have mislaid yourselves.” Righteously 
he continued: “I resent being held respon- 
sible for an item of which I took the best of 
care and used properly... . If I was to pay 
for this book, I feel that I would be acting 
very unfairly to the hundreds of college stu- 
dents who are struggling financially, because 
if at least one person protests against an un- 
fair charge, perhaps it will be easier for others 
to do the same.” 

Then came the explanation of months of 
silence: “I began receiving your overdue 
notices some months ago. I never replied, 
expecting, of course, that you would discover 
your error and remedy it. You never did and 
finally I received a curt notice that my next 
college bill would include the charge for the 
book, which I must say I thought ridiculous, 
until I now find that you have actually gone 
to that poor end in order to cover your mis- 
take. I would ask that this preposterous 
charge be removed immediately, for I will 
employ every means possible to avoid its pay- 
ment. Thank you.” 

The circulation librarian answered by citing 
in detail the library's efforts to find the book 
and the library’s policy of holding responsible 
the last person who signed for it. He also 
added wearily that in the future it would 
simplify matters greatly if the borrower were 
to respond in some way to the library's com- 
munications. 
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The conclusion of this episode came over 
a month later when the somewhat apologetic 
freshman brought into the library the book 
in question. He had found it through some 
quirk of circumstances in the lost-and-found 
collection of one of his classroom buildings. 

But can a library always enforce the rule 
that only the book in hand is sufficient evi- 
dence that it has been returned? A few cases 
may occur among the thousands of books 
circulating each year when a borrower actually 
does return a book which does not get re- 
corded as returned and which also gets lost 
either on the wrong shelf or in the hands of 
an illegal borrower. 


One might argue that a library is similar 
to a business which has to have proof that a 
questioned account is paid. But a business 
issues receipts and a library does not, unless 
it uses borrowers’ cards and stamps them with 
dates taken and returned. College and uni- 
versity libraries do not usually stamp such 
cards, nor do any libraries that use transaction 
number systems of charging out books. 


Who should pay the cost when the book 
cannot be found? The borrower is positive 
he has returned the book, and the library 
cannot, after making every effort to find the 
book, agree that it is in error. One alleviating 
procedure is automatically to refund the re- 
placement charge should the book turn up in 
the future. But the promise of such a con- 
tingent refund does not help the borrower 
who is short of cash and needs his funds now 
for other purposes. 

No completely satisfying answer seems to 
exist. Some libraries stick by their guns to 
the very end at the risk of possible injustice 
and probable hard feelings. But these librar- 
ies believe they must take the risk, if the in 
terests of the majority whom they serve are 
to be protected. Other libraries are more 
flexible and will, after serious consultation 
with the borrower, accept his word in lieu of 
evidence te the contrary. A choice of one of 
these two positions might well be made in 
each individual case without necessarily choos- 
ing the same position each time. 

Rigidity is not a wholly tenable position, 
but there are times when it is advantageous 
to be able to resort to it. Probably the only 
certain conclusion one can reach is that, even 
though the benefit of the doubt may eventu- 
ally be given the borrower, he is not always 
right, any more than he is always wrong, nor 
in the interests of preserving library materials 
for further users may he be allowed to think 
he is 
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JUNIOR GREAT BOOKS 
DISCUSSION GROUP 
(Continued from page 207) 

These sessions were eight weeks long, meet- 

ing every week for one hour. 


In the library volunteer group, the children 
were mostly sixth graders with a few fifth and 
seventh graders. There was representation 
from both public and parochial schools. 


Was the program successful? If the chil- 
dren had anything to do with it, they would 
have it all year ‘round. From the spring 
group, there are nine who are ready to con- 
tinue with the program this fall. For some 
it might be worth repeating the same books, 
just to be with the rest of the sixth graders, 
who have passed into junior high school but 
want to continue with Junior Great Books 
program with the Decatur Public Library. 

This fall there will be two new library 
and school groups beginning their first part, 
and one library group beginning the second 
part. Then next spring another library group 
will begin a new cycle in the Junior Great 
Books discussion program for the children. 

The Decatur Public Library is pioneering 
in this program. We are open to suggestions 
and are constantly re-evaluating our program 
to make it worthwhile. There is no doubt 
that the children are interested. Some do not 
speak a word during the session, but the lead- 
ers know that they are following the discus- 
sion very closely. As in the adult Great 
Books program, if the participant does not 
say a word, he is not made to speak or put 
on the spot. If he doesn’t want to talk he 
doesn't have to. 

The schools have used some of the children 
on local television stations, with the permis- 
sion of the parents, and on PTA programs to 
show what the school is doing with the accel- 
erated programs. On these occasions the 
spontaneous discussion was on Declaration of 
Independence. The library has not used the 
children to promote the program in any way. 

The library has found that the parents are 
making car pools to bring the children to 
the library for the evening program. Why 
then couldn't these parents be members of 
the adult Great Books Program? The Decatur 
Public Library has had adult Great Books 
since 1948. The Junior Great Books Program 
looks to the adult Great Books for leaders 
and the adult Great Books can get new par- 
ticipants among the parents of the junior 
members. 
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Periodical Storage Revisited 
By David B. Ward 


NE OF THE MOST PERPLEXING and dis- 
agreeable problems facing the school 
librarian is the storage and distribution of 
back issues of periodicals. Because it is gen- 
erally accepted that magazines provide the 
best means of keeping the informational 
materials available in the library up to date, 
it is important that storage facilities be ade- 
quate, compact, and, above all, inexpensive 
and durable. Because of the frequency of 
publication of many educationally valuable 
magazines, it is also necessary that their stor- 
age be convenient for student help to main- 
tain. The periodicals, too, should be made 
readily accessible to the student researcher 
that he may find his particular issue and 
replace it accurately with a minimum of effort. 
Several basic assumptions must be men- 
tioned before a practical discussion of maga 
zine storage facilities may begin. First, if 
teachers and students do not use magazines 
except for their recreational features, the stor- 
age of back issues may prove unnecessary. 
If, however, the patrons are encouraged to 
use periodicals and their indexes, we may 
assume that storage is an important problem. 
Secondly, a definite policy concerning the 
number of years back issues might be kept 
should be agreed upon so that storage facili- 
ties may be designed to conform with this 
policy. It is probable that, because of relative 
degrees of usefulness, certain magazines may 
need to be kept longer than others, and some, 
of course, not at all. For example, most li 
brarians would consider it a matter of heresy 
to destroy an issue of the National Geogra 
phic, no matter how old it might be. On the 
other hand, it is admittedly difficult for a 
school of modest means to justify storage 
space for, let's say, ten years’ back issues of 
any one of several weekly periodicals. It is, 
then, advisable to temper any policy of lon 
gevity with a certain amount of selectivity 
which should be determined by the teachers 
and librarian’s combined estimate of the value 
of various magazines. If the information con 
tained in a periodical is worthwhile at all, 
it might profitably be retained for at least 
three to five years. 


David Ward is Assistant Librarian of Foothill College 
in Mt. View, California. 
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Along with the matter of time must be 
mentioned the number of individual titles 
which might be considered practical for any 
average library to retain. The number thirty 
has been chosen as ideal for this article's 
purpose. Of these thirty we would expect six 
or eight to be published weekly and the rest 
on a monthly basis. The physical dimensions 
of any storage facility to be discussed will be 
based, then, on these arbitrary specifications. 

The most important single factor to be 
considered in the problem of periodical stor- 
age is that of expense. Subscriptions to our 
thirty titles may be expected to total about 
$150 per year, including typical agency dis- 
counts. If we may take for granted that shelv- 
ing space was provided with the construction 
of the library quarters, this necessary expense 
may be discounted in the total problem. 

With shelving available the first obvious 
type of storage is the prevalent but unpopular 
horizontal pile. This method is highly satis- 
factory if the magazines are stacked one on 
top of each other as they come in and then 
never touched again. Disadvantages of the 
pile system are rampant on a field of confu- 
sion. Unless the magazines are reduced to 
“bicycle” size and dealt like playing cards, 
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few people will take the time to replace bor- 
rowed ones in chronological order. Also the 
piles must be carefully stacked so that they 
do not topple or slide. Everyone knows, too, 
that the wanted issue is always on the bottom. 
So we may ascribe the HP technique as a 
boon to muscle building, but a pain in the 
librarian’s neck. 

Vertical storage is the other general de- 
scription of periodical housing to be dis- 
cussed, and three specific methods are to be 
mentioned. Most expensive, and therefore 
probably prohibitive to all but the wealthiest 
schools, is the professional binding of the 
volumes of magazines. As far as shelf space 
and appearance are concerned, this is un- 
doubtedly the best method of storage. How- 
ever, the original subscription investment of 
$150 for thirty titles would be more than 
doubled each year with the expense of bind- 
ing. Also, if our policy and limited storage 
area suggests discarding the magazines at the 
end of a maximum of five years, the cost of 
binding simply cannot be justified. 

Recently, do-it-yourself binding has _be- 
come popular through the use of the new 
white-plastic adhesives now on the market. 
This is truly an innovation, for with a few 
cents’ worth of this material and a modest 
amount of time, all but the largest magazines 
may be bound quite satisfactorily for tempo- 
rary use. Any method of binding, however, 
raises several other rather troublesome prob- 
lems. If library policy permits the circulation 
of back-issue periodicals, a bound volume of, 
say, the Saturday Evening Post, when added 
to the other books usually carried, presents 
quite a load. If two students want to use two 
issues which are bound in the same volume 
well, these are trivial matters, but together 
with the expense and time necessary for bind- 
ing the volumes, they seem to rule out this 
technique for the average school library. 
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Vertical method number two involves some 
rather extensive shelf renovation. Existing 
shelves must be removed and grooved so that 
partitions of plywood may be set at approxi- 
mately equal spacings to provide a king-size 
cubbyhole arrangement into which individual 
issues of magazines may be stored upright. 
An excellent discussion and description of 
this method of storage may be found in an 
article titled “A Workable Periodical Li- 
brary’ by Giles S. Green, published in the 
November 1956 issue of The Clearing House 
magazine. Its advantages are many and it is 
perhaps the least expensive of the “vertical” 
group. Several fine commercial steel and 
cardboard storage boxes specially designed 
for magazines are also available. 

After considerable research and study, the 
author has devised what he feels is a satis- 
factory solution to the problem. It requires 











no reconstruction of existing shelving, its 
expense is nominal, and the yearly replace- 
ment of magazines is easily facilitated. If 
periodicals are to be fully utilized, it is often 
a good idea to permit a number of copies to 
leave the library, perhaps to be used in a 
classroom. The third vertical storage method 
is portable, compact, readily adaptable to any 
existing physical situation, and neat, Maga- 
zines are easily kept in order and their attrac- 
tive colors are visible at all times. All this 
is accomplished through the use of a series 
of identical boxes or cases which are con- 
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A Successful Experiment with Gift Books 
By P. W. Filb) 


Or A SMALL BUDGET AND WITH LIMITED 

STAFF what can a library do about large 
bequests of miscellaneous books? Usually 
such gift volumes, unless they are rare and 
valuable, can only be stored in the hope that 
the staff will be augmented or that the munifi- 
cence of another friend of the library may 
enable the library to give such collections 
proper treatment. 

The Peabody Institute Library in Baltimore 
found itself in this position recently. Over 
a number of years, changes in policy con- 
cerning gifts resulted in an accumulation of 
donated music, books, and pamphlets. Of 
course the collections were always scanned 
promptly for the rare and valuable items, but 
the remainder were carefully housed pending 
staff time in which to process them. 

At the end of 1957 some 15,000 pieces 
of music and 5,000 books and pamphlets 
awaited disposal in library storerooms. There 
could be no semblance of an inclusive orderly 
arrangement because it was necessary to retain 
the identity of each gift in such a way that the 
donor could easily be established. Conse- 
quently these vast collections were of no use 
to anyone so long as they could not be dealt 
with properly. 

Contrary to widespread opinion, the Pea- 
body Library is not a music library. For al- 
most a hundred years it has served researchers 
in almost every branch of the humanities; its 
holdings now total nearly 300,000 nonmusi- 
cal works. Until 1956 the Peabody Conserv a- 
tory, a department of the Peabody Institute, 
sharing the same buildings, maintained a 
small music library, but in that year it was 
decided to transfer these holdings to the 
library. Conservatory students may now bor- 
row printed music and have access to the 
library's nonmusical holdings. 

This transfer brought to the library a sull- 
den accession of 15,000 pieces of music, and 
aggravated the situation already described. 

In June 1957 the Maryland Diocesan Li- 
brary, housed in a room in the building for 
nrany years, came under the control of the 
library for administration and treatment 
Since the work has to be absorbed as part of 
an already busy schedule without additional 
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help it has not been possible to move rapidly 
into giving this unique collection of 30,000 
volumes the treatment it must eventually get. 

Bequests and other gifts continue to arrive 
from varied sources, often from the alumni 
of the conservatory, or from readers who 
have derived benefit from use of the library. 
Since its days of greatest activity, two wars 
and changes in the purchasing power of 
endowment income have hampered funds 
causing staff to decrease when more work 
needs to be done than at any time in the past 
forty years. 

It is clear that professional catalogers may 
not get to these extensive collections of gift 
material for a long time. The time taken to 
process any single item in full would only 
serve to slow down phases of work in equally 
important programs. Sorting and preliminary 
processing required immense space, consider- 
able patience, a good all-round knowledge of 
books, and some understanding of music. 

Probably the most irritating feature to the 
reference staff, and particularly to the writer, 
a newcomer to the Peabody, was to have stu- 
dents and faculty ask for works which might 
well be in these untreated gift collections. 
The turning point came when a member of 
the faculty asked the writer for a little-known 
opera. A search of the catalog showed that 
the library did not possess a copy, and I con- 
veyed this information to him. 

“Nonsense, he replied, “I borrowed six 
copies of it last month.” This was subse- 
quently found to be correct; the location of 
these uncataloged copies was known only to 
a few. Such a position was embarrassing 
enough to make me seek means to alleviate it. 

The stacks of the Peabody Library are 
closed to readers, and stack boys fetch all 
books. The library employs four boys, each 
working an average of 20 hours a week; 
together they cover the 54 hours during which 
the library is open. During the early hours 
of each day and throughout holiday periods 
they have few books to fetch, and, although 
they have other jobs such as rearranging 
books, labeling, and the like, they have time 
for occasional study, reading or—just sitting. 
Three were conservatory students, one a medi- 
cal student at Johns Hopkins University. It 
seemed that here might be an untapped 
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source of manpower for making some prog- 
ress with processing this material. 

I called the boys together and outlined my 
program, explaining the need and giving 
them details of the task, and above all, stress- 
ing the gain to members of the conservatory. 
The response, of course, was mixed; for so 
many years their job had been one of fetch- 
ing books and other small chores without full 
occupation of otherwise “leisure moments.” 
In order to whip up enthusiasm by example 
I spent many days sorting operas, cantatas, 
and oratorios, finally providing 2,000 “‘fin- 
ished’’ items as a demonstration for the boys 
and for myself. 

I wanted no frills; I merely needed bare 
details which would serve the musicians in 
their quests. Finally we hit upon a form 
which covered what was needed. Verdi's 
Requiem, for example, had a card: 

VERDI 


Requiem. (In English & Italian) 
Bound, Schirmer, New York, 19 


My enthusiasm gradually affected the boys 
and without hampering other routine tasks 
the 2,000 operas, cantatas, and oratories were 
treated in 3 months. 

This method had obvious pitfalls but dur- 
ing the final editing mistakes were found to 
be few. It was necessary to separate compos- 
ers with the same name; to bring together 
the same work under titles in more than one 
language; occasionally to retype a poorly 
spaced card. But the final editing was a joy 
because at last the reader had all the library's 
holdings in these three important groups at 
his disposal. It is no longer necessary to guess 
if the library really possesses a particular 
work; if not in the main catalog or in my 
amateur file, the library definitely does not 
possess a copy in any form or under any 
heading. 


Clas fication 


The reader of this article may be wonder 
ing about classification. For such a system as 
this it was unnecessary to consider any subject 
analysis, and anyway amateur helpers would 
find this task beyond them. Each type of 
music was given a block of numbers, e.g., 
Operas, 1-2,000 (we had counted 700 in first 
sorting); oratorios, 2,001—4,000 (we had 
900), and so on. These totals represented 
some twenty years’ gifts so the margin for 
expansion was considered adequate. Finer 
points of numbering sometimes defeated the 
boys. Although I asked them to leave spaces 
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for missing volumes it was unusual for them 
to remember, but this was a minor blemish. 

Uncataloged conductors’ scores, shelved in 
alphabetical order until the reader got at 
them, and a vast number of orchestral parts 
provided the next point of assault, and here 
the boys enjoyed themselves. In a short time 
well over 1,000 scores and parts had been 
brought together, revealing many parts with- 
out score, and vice versa. 

Song albums were taken in stride, but for 
the moment the separate songs contained in 
the albums must await a more refined treat- 
ment. The New Harvard Song Album, for 
example, has one card at present, but it is 
hoped to list every song as all collections are 
eventually analyzed on cards. This refine- 
ment is sorely needed. The reference desk is 
plagued with questions, ‘Can you tell me the 
words of .. .?” “Have you got .. .?”” “Who 
wrote ...?’ In most cases the usual sources 
have been searched before the question 
reaches the reference librarian, and as often 
as not concerns a song which achieved little 
fame and probably never appeared in separate 
form. 

One case for refinement has been fully 
explored. A major tool for student and fac- 
ulty is the Werke or Gesellschaft edition of a 
composer. While thematic catalogs, diction- 
aries, and encyclopedias list all compositions, 
they seldom meet more exacting require 
ments. It is not unusual for a member of 
the conservatory to spend much of a day in 
search of a particular piece in one of the 
many volumes of the Handel Gesellschaft 
edition. I could find nothing which answered 
exactly all the questions put by students, 
faculty, and the public, and decided to give 
the Gesellschaft edition a full treatment on 
my economy processing program. Every piece 
and every aria is being listed. Opening lines 
are also being recorded, and to date some 
5,000 cards covering the first 56 of the 93 
volumes have been made. The card records: 


HAENDEI 


Comfort ye vol.3 


( Messiah ) p.2 


The cards will be arranged in alphabetical 
order and will be separate from all other files; 
mention of the Gesellschaft edition and full 
collation thus become superfluous. 

Already the cards have been put to several 
tests and virtually every question has been 
answered immediately and without difficulty. 
The boy treating the contents usually has an 
excellent understanding of the requirements 
of his fellow musicians, thus expediting the 
work and adding to its utility in practice. 
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Music methods have also come in for treat- 
ment. In the early stages I had asked the boys 
to file completed cards in alphabetical order 
by author, but to my delight I found the 
cards arranged alphabetically under each in- 
strument. The boy working on this explained 
that students would seldom ask for a par- 
ticular work; instead they would ask if we 
had any books on the various instruments! 

Dr. Peter Mennin, the new director of the 
conservatory, and faculty members are enthu- 
siastic enough to be considering new projects 
for the boys, with an eye to the betterment of 
library services for conservatory personnel. 

By careful management the head cataloger 
finds time for cataloging many of the more 
important items. She testifies gladly to her 
satisfaction in being able to gather everything 
by any composer in the certainty that no other 
works by him are still lurking in the uncata- 
loged collections. 

An important part of the project remains 
to be done. The treatment of chamber music 
requires careful preparation, but since this 
work will be done by boys with a working 
knowledge of music I leave it to them to work 
out a scheme that will enable any piece to be 
found without difficulty. It seemed wise to 
allow the boys full scope on this task and to 
date the decision has been justified. Solos, 
duos, and trios have been treated, and the 
sorting of what remains is well under way. 
The benefit to the cataloger at a later stage in 
full processing can easily be seen. 

The medical student was not forgotten. | 
sorted all nonmusic books and pamphlets into 
a rough subject order, and he then compared 
selected items with the main catalog prepara- 
tory to consideration by the director as to 
keeping or discarding. Where copies thus 
checked have finally reached the professional 
cataloging staff few errors have been found. 

After nine months some 11,000 music 
items have been arranged and treated and are 
completely available to the readers; 3,000 
items of book and pamphlet collection have 
been accessioned or disposed of otherwise. 

At this point the professional reader is 
probably wincing at all this ‘unprofessional’ 
librarianship. But what is the alternative? 
One can have 11,000 items stored in vaults 
completely lost to readers, or one can have 
them available through records in amateur 
form until the catalogers can get to them. No 
doubt this experiment is not new. It has been 
tried elsewhere, I am sure, but to those with 
similar problems it may be of interest to learn 
of the success of this particular experiment. 
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I have almost forgotten to mention the 
cost of the project. The boys are treating the 
material in time already accounted for and 
covered on the regular pay rate. Thus the 
only expense is for cards. The stock used 
costs a little under $3 a thousand; total ex- 
pense to the library to date has amounted to 
about $32 for “treating’’ 11,000 items! 
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quests for the full title of a faculty member, 
or a list of the board of trustees of a univer- 
sity can be quickly answered. Decal manu- 
facturers find them invaluable for the repro- 
ductions of college seals, and a maker of 
plaques and gavels who wanted the seals for 
his articles also found his way to the college 
catalog room. 

In meeting the demands of Philadelphia’s 
youth, the free library does not neglect its 
responsibility towards the adults of the city, 
who wish to pursue their education through 
formal evening courses or informal lectures. 
An Adult Education Course Index is main- 
tained, which lists by subject the late after- 
noon, evening, and Saturday courses offered 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. Included are 
both tuition and free courses for adults 
Irregularly scheduled activities or single lec- 
tures are not indexed, but announcements of 
this type of event are posted on the bulletin 
board leading to the education department. 

The index is revised every summer and 
early fall. Last year 83 individual schools 
and organizations were represented by 1,500 
courses arranged under 300 subjects. “Power 
Boating,” a pilots’ course given by the U.S. 
Coast Guard Auxiliary; ‘Fuel Technology,” 
offered by Penn State Center at Ogontz; 
and ‘Paper Making,” given by the Printing 
Industries of Philadelphia are merely a 
sampling of our educational resources. 

A file of the catalogs and announcements 
to which the index refers is kept at the service 
desk in the department for the patron's use. 
Sears and Readers’ Guide ate used in the 
assignment of subject headings. Form letters 
requesting their publications are sent to Phila- 
delphia’s schools and agencies during the late 
summer. 

Through its Adult Education Course Index 
and its college catalog room, the education 
department of the free library maintains a 
veritable information center to guide the 
prospective Philadelphia student, be he six- 
teen or sixty, in the right direction. 
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Earth Satellites, Guided Missiles, 


Rockets, and Space Flight 


BOOKS, REFERENCE TOOLS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 





HIS IS A SUPPLEMENT to the original list- 
ing in the February 1958 Wilson Library 
Bulletin of suggested reading material for 
those seeking information on a subject which 
continues to fascinate young and old. Most 
of the items in this second part were published 
in 1958, but a few with earlier imprints and 
not previously accessible are included. As 
scientific experiments have progressed with 
the launching of additional rockets and satel- 
lites, published material has become more 
factual. Accordingly, several items in the 
category of reference tools have been added 
to this listing, but as this compilation was 
completed early in 1959, no references later 
than 1958 are included. 

Periodical literature is so profuse that an 
attempt at selection is prohibitive. Interested 
librarians are, instead, referred to the several 
extensive bibliographies which have appeared 
and to the partial list of journals which cur- 
rently index space flight material. 

As was the case in the earlier bibliography, 
the listing of books is by reader age and type. 


For Young Readers 


BEELAND, LEE and WELLS, ROBERT. Space Satel- 
lite: the Story of the Man-Made Moon, illus. by 
Jack Coggins. 79p., Englewood Cliffs, N.]J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. (New Horizons in Science 
Book) 

Authentic, clear explanation of the technical and 
scientific problems involved in the launching of a 
man-made satellite. 

BurGess, Eric, An Introduction to Rockets and 
Spaceflight. 96p., illus., London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1956. 

This book, written in easily understood style, con 
cerns the operation of rockets and missiles, the possibili 
ties of stations in space, planetary probes, and moon 
rockets 

CoGGINs, JACK and PRATT, FLETCHER. 
Ship to the Moon. New ed.. S6p., 
York, Random House, 1958 

Includes new material on Sputnik, space suits, space 
stations, and artificial satellites, with an introduction by 
Willy Ley. 

—. Rockets, Satellites and Space Travel, ed. by 
Willy Ley. Rev. ed., 64p., illus., New York, 
Random House, 1958. 

This revised edition of Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles 
and Space Ships, issued in 1951, is a general introduc 
tion for beginners in this subject 


By Space 
illus., New 


Mildred Benton is Consultant in Research Informa 
tion, U.S 
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Goopwin, H. L. The Real Book About Space 
Travel. illus. by Clifford Geary. Rev, ed., n.p., 
illus, New York, Garden City Books, 1956. 

Bridges the gap between fact and fiction, and de 
scribes what will be found in space. 

HoGEN, INez The Littlest Satellite. 
New York, Dutton, 1958. 

A combination of fantasy and fact, with lively 
illustrations by the author, explains in terms under 
standable to the small child scientific words he hears 
and wonders about. 

KNIGHT, CLAYTON. Rockets, Missiles and Satel- 
lites. 61p., illus., New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 
1958. 


n.p., illus., 


A picture book covering every means of space 
travel including atomic airplanes and Vanguard 
rockets. Perhaps not as useful as some other books 


LEWELLEN, JOHN. You and Space Travel, pictures 
by Winnie Fitch and Joe Phelan. 67p., illus., 
Chicago, Children’s Press, 1951. 

The principles of flight and their application to space 
travel, simply and graphically told. 

Ley, Witty. Man-Made Satellites, illus, by John 
Polgreen. 43p., illus. New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1958. (Adventures in Space, 1) 

Describes different types, launching methods and 
orbits of satellites 

Space Pilots, illus by John Polgreen. 44p., 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1958. ( Adventures 
in Space, 2). 

How can you qualify for a space pilot's job? What 
hazards await him in outer space? These and other 
interesting questions are answered in this book, which 
also contains an interesting account of an smmaginary 
space flight 

. Space Stations, illus. by John Polgreen. 44p., 
illus., New York, Simon & Schuster, 1958. (Ad- 
venture in Space, 3). 

Explains the practical and theoretical concept of a 
space station, which, the author asserts, may well be a 
reality in the very near future 





Merrill Robinson 


Tomorrow's astronaut uses a book for a 
launching pad at Wayzata Branch of the 
Hennepin County, Minnesota, Library 
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Space Travel, illus. by John Polgreen. 44p., 
illus., New York, Simon & Schuster, 1958, ( Ad- 
ventures in Space, 4). 

Discusses the possibilities of visiting other planets in 
the very near future and explains how such flights can 
be carried out. 


May, JULIAN, There's Adventure in Rockets, illus., 
by F.C. Murphy. 192p., illus., Chicago, Popular 
Mechanics Press, 1958. (Popular Mechanics 
Career Book) 

wo boys become members of the Solar 


and learn about rocket missile development 
a rocket fired at Cape Canaveral 


Missileers 
They sec 


NEPHEW, WILLIAM and CHESTER, MICHAEL. Moon 
Trip; True Adventure in Space, illus. by Jerry 
Robinson, 63p., New York, Putnam, 1958. 

Scientific exploration of outer space is explained ir 
simple nontechnical terms for children, 8-12. 


NeuRATH, Marie. New Wonders in Flying. 306p., 
illus., New York, Lothrop, 1957. 
for young children interested in flying and in new 
developments growing out of the International Geo 
physical Year. The author has both written and illus 
trated this introduction to planes of the future, which 
include atom-powered space ships 


RUCHLIS, HYMAN. Orbit: a Picture Story of Force 
and Motion, drawings by Alice Hirsch. 147p., 
illus., New York, Harper, 1958. 

An easy-to-read account of the operation and develo 
ment of space flight The author explains the work 
ings of Newton's laws of gravity ond of motion, the 
planning of a satellite orbit, and other topics of cur 
rent interest 


SIMMONS, SANFORD. Planets and Space Travel 
128p., illus., New York, Hart, 1958. 

A presentation of the wonders of space travel. In 
cludes articles on space exploration, plus games, puz 
zles, quizzes, humor, and a list of space words for 
children 


Beginner's Book of Astronomy. 
162p., illus.. New York, McBride, 1958. 


Considers, among other topics, the 
traveling to the moon 


STERNIG, JOHN, 


possibility 


For High-School Age 


Man-Made Moons: the Earth Sat- 


ADLER, IRVING 
ellites and What They 
Ruth Adler. 


Will Tell Us, illus, by 
123p., illus., New York, Day, 1958. 

This book, written for teen-agers as well as adults, 
surveys the principles of rocket propulsion in a pre 
liminary section, and is devoted mostly to what man 
nows about the space immediately surrounding the 
earth and what he can expect to learn further through 
the launching of earth satellites 


and Beiser, ARTHUR. Physics 
191p., illus.. New York, Dutton, 


BEISER, GERMAINI 
for Everybody. 
1956 

Among the topics covered in this popular introduc 
tion to physics are rockets, and space travel. Artificial 
satellites are briefly referred to. 


BERGAUST, ERIK. Rockets and Missiles illus 
New York, Putnam, 1957 

A brief pictorial survey of 48 major U.S. 
and operational rockets and missiles 
captions note approximate specifications, 
performance 


Rockets Around the 
New York, Putnam, 1958. 
Photographs and text show the vairety of rockets and 
missiles being built and operated. A history and evalu 
ation of United States rockets is included, as well as a 
comparison with Russian missiles 


48p., 


research 
Accompanying 
history, and 


World. 47p., 


illus., 


BUDELER, WERNER. Operation Vanguard: Earth 
Satellite, trans. by A. L. Helm. Rev. ed., 128p., 
illus., London, Burke, 1958. 

A book much like A. C. Clarke's The Making of a 
Moon; and Eric Burgess's Satellites and Spaceflight. A 
popular account of the ups and downs of Vanguard, 
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including all the various trials at White Sands and ¢ oe 
Canaveral. The book also covers the theory of the 
satellite, what it consists of and what its various orbits 
may be. 


Dietz, Daviw. All About Satellites and Space 
Ships. 164p., illus., New York, Random House, 
1958. 

A discussion of the launching of satellites and the 
possibilities of space travel, including a brief history of 
the space age, with material about tracking satellites, 
space medicine, space stations, the IGY, information 
to be gained from satellites, and a brief description of 
the planets other than the earth. 


Ten Miles High, Two Miles 
206p., 


Honour, ALAN. 
Deep; the Adventures of the Piccards. 
illus., New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 

The true and scientifically accurate story of two dedi 
cated scientists, the Piccard twins, who penetrated the 
stratosphere and explored the ocean depths. 


Hype, M. O. 
ence in Our Armed Forces. 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

The title is misleading, since services and scientific 
jobs in our armed forces are emphasized. Opportunities 
for scientific training are pointed out. 


Moore, Patrick. Boys’ Book of Space. 
illus., New York, Roy, 1956. 
Up-to-date and enthralling information on how and 
when space travel to space stations, the Moon, Venus, 
and Mars will be possible 


Worlds Around Us. 157p., 
York, Abelard-Schuman, 1956. 
Final chapters discuss communication 
tween Earth and the other planets 


NeaL, H. E. The Telescope. 
York, Messner, 1958. 
From _pre-Galileo to 
things this book gives an 
satellites 


NEWELL, H. E., Jr. 
and Satellites, 54p., 
Hill, 1958. 

A capsule view of the history, development, and us¢ 
of all the rockets and missiles in service at present 
Illustrated with photographs and diagrams 


From Submarines to Satellites; Sct- 
106p., illus., New 


144p., 


New 


illus., 


and travel be 


192p., illus., New 


Among other 


post-Sputnik 
of man-made 


explanation 


Guide to Rockets, Missiles, 
illus.. New York, McGraw- 


A display titled OUR NEIGHBORING WORLDS at the 
Levittown, Penn., Regional Public Library showed 
planets in proper proportion and order. Tags told 
the diameter and average distance from the sun of 
each planet. Also shown was the Russian rocket, 

Mechta,” circling the sun between the earth and 
Mars. Several demonstrations of reflecting and re- 
fracting telescopes were given by local amateur 
astronomers in conjunction with the exhibit, which 
was part of the library's continuing program to 
emphasize the growing need for technology and 
knowledge in the exploration of our solar system. 
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. Space Book for Young People. 128p., illus., 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

A book for teen agers by a scientist who is at the 
very center of research on space. It presents facts about 
rockets and space travel. 

SLOAN, W. M. Space, Space, Space: Stories About 
the Time Men Will Be Adventuring to the Stars. 
New ed., 299p., illus.. New York, Watts, 1958. 

Has a new introduction. The 10 selections taken 
from various science fiction magazines, together with 
the editor's commentaries, emphasize the sociological 
as well as the scientific aspects of man’s ventures into 
space. 


Reader 


Semi-T echnical 


For the Mature 


ADAMS, C. C., and others. Space Flight; Satellites, 
Spaceships, Space Stations, and Space Travel 
Explained. 373p., illus., New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1958. 

Topics cover the history 
nautical sciences. Includes 
tions, small satellites, moon 
rocket engines, and advanced 


ALLWARD, M. F. The World of Space. 
Glasgow, Collins Clear-Type Press, 1956 
Nontechnical facts about missiles, rockets, and space 
travel. 
Bates, D. R 
search and Exploration. 
Sloane, 1958. 


With but one exception the contri 


background of astro 
data on space sta 

ion and atomic 
h missiles 


and 
useful 
bases, 


resear 


191p 





and Moore, P. A., 


287p., illus., 


Spac e Re 
New York, 


eds. 


itors are members 





of the British Interplanetary Society and several have 
contributed to a similar book Realities of Space 
Travel.'" This book is less expensive, goes into less 
technical detail, and is much shorter. Provides infor 


mation on the main aspects of the exploration of space 
placing emphasis on general scientific principles rather 
than on technical details. Subjects covered are rocket 
motors and propellants, orbits, meteor and cosmic raj 
dangers, space medicine stations, and the moon 
and nearer planets 


D 
space 


Rocket to 


with an introduction by Wernher von 


BERGAUST, ERIK and HULL, SEABROOK 
the Moon 


Braun. 270p., illus.. New York, Van Nostrand 
1958 
Facts, ideas, and assumptions on the conquest of the 

moon and its results are given to stress the importance 
of a coherent space flight program 

CAIDIN, MARTIN. Countdown for Tomorrow. 288p 
illus... New York, Dutton, 1958 
J book for laymen, including intelligent teen-agers 
Tells the “‘inside’’ story of the earth satellite, rocket 


and strategic missile programs of both the United States 
and the Soviet Union Incorporates portions of his 
pre-Sputnik Vanguard published in 1957 





CLARKE, A. C. The Making of a Moon, the Story 
; - ‘ 

of the Earth Satellite Program. rev. ed., 205p 
illus., New York, Harper, 1958 

A new introduction and minor corrections in the text 

bring this story about the earth satellite program to late 

1957. One of the best popular accounts of the construc 

tion, launching, maintenance, and uses of artificial earth 


satellites 





CLASON, C. B. Exploring the Distant Stars 
ing Adventures In Our Galaxy 
384p.. New York, Putnam, 1958 


Thrill- 
and Beyond 


Explores for the layman in astronomy, the world of 
outer space and speculates upon the future of the 
niverse 


Cox. DONALD and SToIKo, MICHAEL. Spacepower 
What It Means to You, 262p., illus., Philadel 
phia, Winston, 1958 


Discusses in detail Sputnik’s and Mutnik’s impact 
on the world; why go into space; where we are at 
present; the social impact of satellites; space power; the 
international control of outer space: a philosophy of 
space power; organization of the UN space force: and 


importance of the moon as 


NOVEMBER 


a steppingstone to space 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Ten Steps Into Space: a 
series of lectures sponsored by the Franklin In 
stitute, March-May 1958, in Philadelphia. 202p., 
illus., Philadelphia, Pa., The Institute, 1958 

The book's ten chapters represent lectures by ten 
different authorities given during a course in astro 
nautics. Together, the chapters present useful informa 
tion for the newcomer to space flight. They give a run 
down on the history and background of rocketry and 
space trave 


GATLAND, K, W., ed. Project Satellite, 

New York, British Book Centre, 1958. 

Wernher von Braun, H. E. Ross, A. V. Cleaver, and 

K. W. Gatland present a clear, scientific description of 

the planning and launching of man-made moons. De 
signed for the intelligent layman 


The Science Book of Space Trat 
illus., New York, Watt, 1959 

riting style but not always reliable, ac 
iew in Spaceflight, p.226, Jan. 1958 


169p., 


Goopwin, H. L 
el. 213p 

Attractive 

cording to a rev 


HaLey, A. G 


334n., illus., 


Rocketry and Space Exploration 
New York, Van Nostrand, 1958 

The current president of the International Astro 
nautical Federation gives a summation of world-wide 
development of rocketry from the 19°0's to 1958. The 
book serves as a handbook for those seeking nontechni 
cal information It lists by name the hundreds of 
rockets and missiles produced in the U.S., Germany 
Russia, and Great Britain during, and after World War 
II; describes the contributions of U.S. firms and gov 
ernment-supported facilities engaged in rocket research 
and traces the gorwth of rocket societies 


Hoimes, D.C. What's Going On in Space? 256p., 
New York, Funk & Wagnall, 1958 


Explains the complexities of earth satellites and 
rockets in terms the layman can understand and appre 
ciate. Traces the rapid development of the past twenty 


years, describes the construction and operation of mis 


siles and Sputniks and outlines the problems which must 
} 


a manned rocket can be landed on the 
aced in orbit around the earth or the moon 
letail the rather meager information whi 

far released to the Western world 


Handbook 


be solved before 
moon or p 
Analyzes in 
Russia has thus 





for Observing the 


Howarpb, N. E 


Satellites. 136p., illus., New York, Crowell 
1958 
The organizer of the "‘Moonwatch’’ team at Mill 


lains the nature of satellite orbits, how 


brook School exy 
to use binoculars, how to 


to spot satellites, how con 





struct a ‘‘Moonwatch’’ telescope, and how to photo 
graph satellite 
LEONARD, J. N.: Flight Into Space; The Facts, Fan 


Ne Ww 


ophy. rev. ed., 
Library, 1958 


cles and Phii 
York. Modern 


306p., pa., 





MALLAN, Lioyp. Men, Rockets, and Space Rats 
rev. ed., 336p.., illus., New York, Messner, 1958 
For young and old. Today's dramatic achievements 
n the exploration of outer space are spotlighted in this 
eport by a m who flew 18,000 miles, with the co 
operation of the U.S. Air Force, for the story of what is 
happening at r country’s military bases The ac 
complishments rocket technology, which made po 
sible the announcement of a planned earth satellite, are 
brought together in terms of the men who are pioneer 
ing in the design and testing of rocket ships and are 


es as the guinea pigs of space medicine 
the effects of flight upon human 


risking their 
to determine 
beings. 


space 

















Space Satellites. 144p., illus., Greenwich, 
Conn., Fawcett, 1958 
A profuse llustrated book for the general readet 
riving in nontechnical fashion many details about 
Project Van ird. its beginning, launching and track 
ing plans, the computing center, and Operation Moon 
watch Perhaps of most interest are the chapters which 
interpret the meaning of earth satellites to homeowners 
as far as taxes, food prices, travel, business profits, etc 
are concerned 
MALONEY, TERENCE. Other Worlds in Space 
128., illus.. New York, Sterling, 1958 
Includes a short chapter on artificial satellites and 
pace travel Author's beautiful drawings are the 
st outstanding feature of this attractive account of 
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MARSHACK, ALEXANDER. The World in Space; 
the Story of the 1.G.Y. 176p., illus., New York, 
Nelson, 1958. 

Explains for the layman the results of latest scientific 
findings in such fields as gravity, magnetism, the iono 
sphere, and cosmic rays. Includes discussions of rockets 
and satellites. 


Moore, P. A. and Geis, IrRvING. Earth Satellite: 

rev. ed., 157p., illus, New York, Norton, 1958. 

An astronomer presents for the general reader the his 

tory of the satellite program and its scientific signifi 

cance. Revised to include information on Sputniks, 
Explorers, and Vanguards. 


Mitten, W. D. Man Among the Stars. 

illus., New York, Criterion Books, 1957. 

In eminently readable style the author details the be 
ginnings, progress and future prospects of space flight 
and along the way provides a number of essays on such 
diverse subjects as religion in space and the possibility 
of finding creatures on other worlds, as well as capsule 
histories ot astronomy, exploration, and even space 
literature. First book to be almost wholly dedicated to 
the justification of man's plans for the conquest of 
space. There is a five-page bibliography of space flight 
which includes an overabundance of flying saucer 
material 


SHTERNFEL'D, A. A. Interplanetary Travel. 59p., 
New York, Imported Publications and Products, 
1957. 

An elementary survey of space flight of interest 
primarily because it represents the current Russian view 


307p., 


In a Free Library of Philadelphia, Penn., display 
captioned OUTER SPACE, background was of bright 
sky-blue poster board. A rectangle of black velour 
paper scattered with multicolored metallic specks 
(an inexpensive giftwrap) was attached loosely to 
the blue background. The edges of the black area 
were rolled under slightly for a ‘floating’ feeling. 
From a point near the center of the black velour, 
the paper was torn outward in irregular rays, rolled 
under and attached to create a ‘bursting out” effect. 
Lettering was of white diecut letters. The rocket 
was made of red construction paper and consisted 
of a cylinder topped by a cone. The open end of 
the cylinder was cut to fit against the peg-board 
background at a sharp angle. Bands and tip were 
of silver paper, Small stars and planets scattered 
over blue area were silver or black. Books exhibited 
were: Ellison's The Sun and Its Influence, Kuhn's 
The Copernican Revolution, Reichenbach’s Atom 
and Cosmos. 

Suggestions for other uses of this design: with 
science fiction on interplanetary travel; with tele- 
scope projecting in place of rocket in exhibits of 
books on the stars and planets. The “bursting out’’ 
treatment also is effective with flowers for a spring 
or gardening exhibit 
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point on the subject. Originally published in Moscow 
the booklet covers space ships, artificial satellites and 
space journeys, but reveals little in the way of original 
Soviet thinking on such subjects. 

STINE, G. H. Rocket Power and Space Flight. 
182p., illus., New York, Holt, 1957. 

Technical details are translated into readable, simple 
terms to give the ‘‘inside’’ story of rocket operation and 
possibilities of space flight in the future. 

Appendices include information such as world roster 
of rocket, interplantary, and astronautical societies; 
major U.S. corporations engaged in rocket research and 
development; colleges and universities engaged in rock 
et and astronautical research and development; and 
U.S. guided missile test ranges. 

VASSILIEV, M. V. Sputnik Into Space. Translated 
by Mervyn Savill from the Italian. 147p., New 
York, Dial, 1958. 

Aspects of space exploration as seen through the eyes 
of Russian tochanteaian. The major part of the book 
is not directly concerned with the Sputniks, but with 
an account of astronautics. 


VERNE, JULES. From the Earth to the Moon, and, 

A Trip Around It. 2 vols. in 1, 276p., New 
, P., 
York, Lippincott, 1958. 

Reprint of two stories originally published in the 
1860's which have become classics. 

WILLIAMS, BerRyL and Epstein, SAMUEL. The 
Rocket Pioneers On the Road To Space, rev ed., 
241p., New York, Messner, 1958. 

True stories of the men who “owen with rockets 
and space travel, and of the machines and devices they 
developed. Written in clear nontechnical language, for 
rocket fans of all ages. 

WITKIN, RicHarp, ed. The Challenge of the Sput- 
niks. 96p., Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1958 

First reactions to the Russian Sputniks and the be 
ginnings of long-range planning or space 
surveyed, as they affected the United States. Original 
material, magazine articles, newspaper editorials, public 
documents, and commentator’s opinions are combined 

VoopBury, D. O. Around the World in 90 Min- 
utes; The Fabulous True Story of the Man-Made 
Moons. 248p., illus., New York, Harcourt, 1958 

The author offers a comprehensive, lively explana 
tion of the space age, of scientific difficulties in launch 
ing rockets and satellites, what science expects to ac 
complish and what significance these satellites and space 
travel have for the future of the world. Although there 
is nothing new in this book, it is engagingly written and 
is directed to the individual reader personally. 


Technical 


BEARD, R. B. and ROTHERHAM, A. C. Space Flight 
and Satellite Vehicles. 150p., illus., New York, 
Pitman, 1958. 

A survey of developments and an assessment of im 
minent developments in interplanetary flight, written 
with the object of giving the reader who has a real 
interest in the subject, and who has some basic scientific 
knowledge, an appreciation of the principles involved 
and of the problems to be overcome. 

Brown, R. H. and Lovett, A. C. B. The Explo- 
ration of Space By Radio, 207p., illus., New 
York, Wiley, 1958 

Describes the work being done in radio astronomy 
exploring the universe through radio waves. The au 
thors also discuss the large transit radio telescope at 
Jodrell Bank, England, where work is being done on 
the problem of radio emission from space. 

BurGess, Eric. Satellites and Spaceflight. 
illus., New York, Macmillan, 1958. 

Although written from a scientific point of view, this 
book answers many questions now being asked by ‘'the 
man in the street.’” It is a factual survey of develop 
ments in the field of rocket propulsion, interplanetary 
travel and the establishment of satellite bodies. 

Fritts, C. A. We Are in a Race to Conquer Outer 
Space. 106p., New York, Vantage, 1958. 

book about astronomy, the study of which the 
author feels is necessary for every person in the United 
States if the challenge of Russia is to be met. 

KRrEIGER, F. J. Behind the Sputniks; A Survey of 
Soviet Space Science. 386p., Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1958. 


flight are 


159p., 
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Papers and articles by Soviet scientists and tech- 
nologists and from other important sources on space 
flight, problems of astronautics, biological factors of 
space flight, lunar and cosmic projects, rocket and mis- 
sile development, satellite plans, and the Sputnik. 


SHTERNFEL'D, A. A, Artificial Satellites of the 
Earth. 165p., illus., Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Joint Publications Research Service, 1958. 

Translation from the Russian Iskusstvennye Sputniki. 
SHTERNFEL'D, A A. and others. Soviet Writings 
On Earth Satellites and Space Travel. 253p., 
iJlus., New York, Citadel Press, 1958. 

This book brings together English translations of 
various papers by Soviet authorities in the field of 
artificial satellites, rockets, and space travel. Part I is 
a reprint of a work by A. A. Shternfel'd, called Inter- 
planetary Travel, published in 1957. 

VAN ALLEN, J. A., ed. Scientific Uses of Earth 
Satellites. 2d ed., rev., 316p., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University of Michigan Press, 1958. 

The first edition served as a reference handbook in 
the United States Satellite Program. Some experiments 
proposed by the authors have been satisfactorily per- 
formed. Corrections and revisions of data bring this 
work up to date. 

Zucrow, M. J. Asrcraft and Missile Propulsion. 
2v., illus., New York, Wiley, 1958. 

V.1. Thermodynamics of fluid flow and application 
to propulsion engines. V.2. The gas turbine power 
plant, the turboprop, turbojet, ramjet, and rocket en 
gines. These are the first two of an intended three 
volume work prepared for the purpose of furnishing the 
student and the practicing engineer with an understand 
ing of the fundamental principles governing the func 
tioning and operating characteristics of the engines 


This is a sheet 74 x 107 cm. folded to 19 x 27 cm. 
which has information charts, descriptions, and ex- 
planatory text. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Reference Department. 
Russian-English Glossary of Guided Mussile, 
Rocket and Satellite Terms, by Alexander Rosen- 
berg. 352p., Washington, D.C., 1958. 

This glossary, containing over 4,000 entries, is in- 
tended to assist translators, abstractors, and research 
workers. 

LoosBrock, J. F., ed. Space Weapons: A Hand- 
book of Military Astronautics. 224p., New 
York, Praeger, 1958. 

Discusses the mission and shape of future space 
weapons; space vehicles in production and in prospect; 
technological contributions of the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Program; military astronautics glossary. 

“A Military Astronautics Glossary.” Air Force 
Mag. 41:157-159, 161-162, 164-167, 1958. 


Orpway, F. 1, III. “A Survey of Astronautical 
Periodicals.” Sky & Telescope. 17:169-171, 
illus., Feb. 1958. 

Surveys the leading periodicals, arranged by country, 
that are devoted primarily to rocketry and astronautics 
Many include space flight and artificial satellite mate- 
rial. 

PROELL, W. A. and BowMAN, N. J. A Handbook 
of Space Flight, 2d ed., 458p., illus., Chicago, 
Perastadion Press, 1958. 

This is a reference book bringing together data and 
ideas from divergent disciplines which are pertinent to 
space flight. In addition to many tables, formulas, 
equations and diagrams, there are listed job opportuni 


employed for propelling high-speed aircraft and mis ties, companies which build rockets, notable space flight 
siles. , research men, known societies devoted to rockets an 
space flight, glossary of words, and a bibliography. 


Reference Tools Smithsonian Institution. Astrophysical Laboratory. 

Glossary of Astronomical Terms for the De- 

Bates, R. S., ed. Scientific Societies in the United scription of Satellite Orbits. 16p., Cambridge, 
States. 297p., New York, Wiley, 1958. Mass., 1957. (Special Report 4). 

Revised and brought down to the year 1955 and even The Space Encyclopaedia; a Guide to Astronomy 


later in some developments. The American Rocket So , : ioe 
ciety and the American Astronautical Federation are and Space Research {general ed., M. T. Bizony). 


noted on p.199. 287p., illus., New York, Dutton, 1957. 
BERKNER, L. V., ed. Manual On Rockets and Spitz, A. N. and GAYNOR, FRANK. Dictionary of 
Satellites. 508p., illus. New York, Pergamon Astronomy and Astronautics, 439p., illus., New 
Press, 1958. (International Geophysical Year. York, Philosophical Library, 1958. 
Annals. v.6). Brief, lucid definitions of over 2,200 terms and con- 
A selection of scientific literature, including a small cepts related to astronomy, cosmology, and astronautics 


amount from the USSR, covering important aspects of 4” Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia, illus. 
the techniques of exploring the environment of the C New York. Van Nostrand 
earth by means of rockets and satellites. Intended as a 1839p., New York, Van Nostrand, 1958. 
guide for future theoretical and experimental activities 15,000 definitions and explanations of terms from 
: - a ? “wer the natural and physical sciences and technology. In 
BesseRER, C. W. Missile Engineering Handbook. cludes artificial satellites, apace flight experiments, and 
600p., diags., Princeton, N.J., Wan Nostrand, information on rockets and atmospheric research. 
1958. (Principles of Guided Missile Design, wyapgren F. A. Rocket Propellants. 218p., illus 
v.4) 1 a ite i ‘ia 
1) ~w Vo . 

Design data on the guided missile and glossary of Re ats methods, 
guar sleet or - feat ent i poe oa _ 095 and performance details of both solid and liquid pro 
fl ah nwo. Ramgtinecr Bese oe acer Arnyo es —~ SI ae ellants used in rockets, from small signal units to the 
im. ; a argest missiles launched at Cape Canaveral. Includes 

; bibliography 
BowMaAN, N. J. Handbook of Rockets and Guided eee ; 
Missiles. 328p., Chicago, Perastadion Press, Bibliographies 
1957. 

Purpose is twofold: to serve as a reference book to = 4 , o ‘ficial S ; ‘bli 
rockets and missiles, both historical and modern, and BENTON, MILDRED. Arti cial Satellites, a Bibli- 
to furnish a review of the present status of missile de ography of Recent Literature.’ Part 1—1956 


velopment as it may be inferred from the existing un- Jet Propulsion. 28:301-302+, May 1958; Part 
classified literature. The scope is broader than the title II 957-195 P ] 28:399-401-+ 

indicates in that data are supplied not only for rockets, —1957-1958. Jet Propulsion, 28:399-401-,, 
rocket easiness and guided missiles but also for un- June 1958 

manned guided aircraft, manned rocket planes and jet ; one : : — 

engines employed in missiles. , comp. The Literature of Space Science and 


a ; : , ae Exploration. 264p., pa. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Guided Missile Encyclopedia 1958. Missiles & ; a pf ' tn 
Rockets 4:105-148, illus. July 28, 1958. Naval Research Laboratory, Navy Department. 


sives i i LS Sept. 1958. (Bibliography no. 13). 
Gives information on U.S. Air Force, Army, and atone’ - ) ; 
pe aagroge rogue mings oss eh Tagortal sal spp. ‘Reale ft te 

HAMMOND, (C. S.) and Co., Inc. Guide to the US Det. of Commerce, Office of Technical Services 
Exploration of Space: The Solar System, Space PB 131755. 
Station, Space Ships, Instrumented Satellites, A Brown, W. C. Bibliography of Recent Books 
Settlement on the Moon... New York, Ham- About Jets, Rockets and Space Exploration 
mond, 1958. (1953-1958). 7p., Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 


Education, Apr. 1958. 


CLARKE, A. C. “ Space Travel in Fact and Fiction.” 
British Interplanetary Society Journal, 9.213 
230, Sept. 1950 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMy. Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. Army Library. Miélitary Aspects 
of Space Exploration. 55p., Washington, D.C., 
June 5, 1958. (Special Bibliography no. 16). 


. } 
Space Law Bibliography.’ Journal 
Commerce. 23:317-325, Summer 


HOGAN, J c. 
of Ai Law & 
1956 


W. E. “The Young Astronaut’s Li- 
Spaceflight 1:187-188, Oct. 1957. 


KESWALL, 
brary.” 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Science and Technology 
Division. An Interim Bibliography on the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. S6p., Washington, 
D.C., National Academy of Sciences, 1958 


Missiles and Myths.” Missiles G Rockets, 2:74, 
Aug. 1957 


Roos, CHARLES. Bibliography of Space Medicine. 
49p., Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1958. (Public Health 
Service Publication 617.) 


Stars; Information 
National Educa- 


STERNIG, J] Stairway to the 
for Elementary School Pupils.” 
on Association Journal. 47:624-625, Dec. 1958 
Designed to give elementary school pupils simple 

but accurate information about space trave A tew 


books are listed 
os 8 


LIVING WITH THE ATOM was the title of a dis- 
play at the Middlesboro, Ky., High School Library. 
Color photograph at center, from the U.S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, showed a Bikini explosion 
Atomic cloud above was of white poster paper 
Letters for the captain were orange on red and red 
on yellow construction paper. Valance bonds and 
electrons were red and yellow. Book jackets, pam 
phlets, and several official U.S. Navy photographs 
of atomic explosions completed the display. 
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Journals 


Aeronautics 

Aero-Space Engineering 

Applied Mechanics Reviews (beginning 1959) 
Applied Science & Technology Index 

ARS Journal (formerly Jet Propulsion) 
Biological Abstracts (beginning 1959) 
British Interplanetary Society. Journal 
Electronic and Radio Engineer 
Engineering Index 

Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliography 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


PERIODICAL STORAGE 
REVISITED 
(Continued from page 211) 


structed so that the tops and ends are open 
permitting easy inspection of the contents. 
Each box measures approximately 12” deep 
by 12” high by 4” wide, depending on the 
type of materials used. We found 2” fir ply- 
wood to be satisfactory for the bottom and 
ends of the boxes, and 4%” Masonite quite 
sufficient for the sides. Finishing nails and 
glue are used to fasten the sides to the ply- 
wood base and end. In the interest of further 
economy a smaller box may be made for the 
Time and Reader's Digest groups of maga- 
zines. Measurements, of course, would be 
proportionate. With the addition of card 
catalog-type combination drawer pulls and 
label holders to the small end of each box, 
the result is a proven method of storing 
magazines efficiently and attractively with a 
minimum of expense and maintenance. 

If your school is equipped with a wood- 
working shop, the cutting and construction 
of these boxes may be done by students, 
thereby further reducing the total cost. Ma- 
terial for each box should not exceed 75 cents, 
including hardware, and the number of maga- 
zines mentioned above should just about fill 
one hundred units. 

Using this system it is possible to store 
three years of the original thirty titles in a 
total of less than 100 running feet of shelv- 
ing space. Because of their unique size it is 
recommended that the boxes for digest-type 
magazines be made correspondingly smaller 
so that they may be stacked one on top of the 
other to conserve space. 

We have found this method of periodical 
storage to be practical, functional, and con- 
ducive to the fuller usage of one of the li- 
brary’s most useful materials. 
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We Don’t Want Libraries in Our Schools! 


By Beatrice Katz 


E DON'T WANT LIBRARIES in our schools. 
What we want and what we're work- 
ing toward are ‘Learning Materials Resource 
Centers.’ We are no longer satisfied to have 
in our libraries just books and magazines 
with perhaps a few pictures and pamphlets. 
What we need is all of the appropriate edu- 
cational enrichment materials and aids organ- 
ized so as to encourage and expedite their use 
by students and teachers. We hope some day 
to have a center that will combine the effi- 
ciency of the modern supermarket with the 
service of the old-fashioned corner grocery. 
From the supermarket wiil come wide aisles 
with the ‘wares’ displayed on convenient and 
readily accessible shelves around which the 
teacher can push a cart selecting films, models, 
books, and records to supplement the unit the 
class is planning. Retained from the corner 
grocery will be the phone order and delivery 
service and personal advice of an expert to 
suggest what is best suited, the new products, 
and different ways of using the familiar. 
The following outline might serve as a 
guide for school districts working, as we are, 
to improve the variety of materials and to 
organize these into a workable indexing and 
circulating system. 


Maerials could include 

Printed matter: books, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, charts 

Audio-visual items: films, filmstrips, music pho- 
nograph recordings, nonmusic phonograph record 
ings, slides, maps, globes, pictures, posters. 

Other instructional aids: models, specimens, lists 
of resource persons, lists of community resources 
organizations, services, places 


Materials are organized and housed on _ several 
levels 
Materials which are not cataloged, used by an 
individual classroom and kept in that classroom 
These would include sets of textbooks, teacher 
reference books needed frequently, (e.g., teachers 
manuals, guidebooks, etc.), pupil reference ma 
terials needed frequently (some maps, dictionaries, 
etc.), all materials purchased by the teacher. 
Materials shared by two or more classrooms and 
stored in the school building. 
a. Housed in the building library and cata 
loged in the library; books, magazines, pamphlets, 


music records 


b. Housed in the building and cataloged in 
the library; sets of supplementary textbooks, 
grade level materials, some models, maps, etc. 


Beatrice Katz is Co-ordinator of the Oak Park, Illinois, 
District Schools Libraries. 
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Whether materials are kept in the library or in one 
or more storerooms will depend on the physical 
space available. Ideally all materials shared within 
one building should be in one central location. 

Materials shared by two or more buildings. These 
should be housed in as few as possible central 
locations with the organization and arrangement 
within these areas making for easy accessibility 
These would include professional library, films, 
filmstrips, models, etc. There should be duplicate 
indexing in each building. The decision as to which 
materials should be duplicated for each building 
and which items should be owned by the system as 
a whole will depend upon such factors as cost, 
frequency of use, problems of storage, ease of 
transport. 


Acquisition includes 


Locating and evaluating. 

Budgeting 

Selecting. 

Ordering. 

Receiving. 

Technical processing or preparing for use. 
Distributing to points for circulating. 


The director in the special subjects has the primary 
responsibility for the acquisition of the materials 
in various fields (e.g., music by the music depart 
ment). The library can assist, if desired, in locating 
and selecting (e.g., by supplying lists of sources) 
and teacher participation should be solicited and 
encouraged. The library could also assist in process 
ing. Receiving and preparing materials for circula- 
tion is most efficiently done in a central workroom 

Classifying the materials would be a joint respon 
sibility of the library and the special area directors 
with particular reference to the manner in which 
teachers and students will use them, It is important 
that a uniform subject classification be followed so 
that all materials available are readily apparent to 
the potential user. There should be one master 
alphabetical card file in each building which will 
include all materials. The different types of ma 
terials could be distinguished by different colored 
cards. The indexing system should be easily ex 
pandable to include new types of materials or added 
items. 

Circulation procedures should be uniform, simple, 
speedy, and unobtrusive. There should be as few as 
possible persons or places to contact in order to 
borrow all desired materials. It should be pos- 
sible either to browse and choose in person or to 
indicate a unit and have delivered all available 
suitable materials. Provision should be made for 
reserving materials for future use or obtaining 
materials at the next available date if they are 
temporarily out when first requested 


The intent is to organize all appropriate 
educational enrichment materials and aids so 
as to expedite their use through a readily 
accessible indexing and circulating system 
from building and district learning materials 
resource centers 
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The World in a Box 


By Mary Renaud 


SHRINKING WORLD, INDEED! But to find 

the world in a box—or two—is a star- 
tling discovery. Yet that’s just what you can 
find at the Junior High School Library in 
Glens Falls, New York. 

Shoehorning the world into a catalog card 
box was a defense mechanism. Requests for 
scientific contributions of various nations, 
immigrants, novels, means of communication, 
customs, art, music, and foods of other lands 
began increasing rapidly two years ago. 

This interest, perhaps not unusual, in world 
understanding was sparked by a project which 
is unusual. In the fall of 1957 the Glens Falls 
schools inaugurated a three-year pilot pro- 
gram for improving the teaching of world 
affairs. Under the direction of Harold M. 
Long, head of the social studies department 
of the Glens Falls schools, the project is 
sponsored jointly by the local Board of Edu- 
cation and the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Mr. Long's hope was to interest 
teachers at each grade level and in every 
subject area in the project. 

The librarian at the junior high school soon 
knew he had succeeded. She realized that 
while the card catalog was the first line of 
attack it needed reinforcements. 

The advantage of a world-affairs file sepa- 
rate from the card catalog began to loom 
large. Working on such a project would 
reacquaint the librarian with the collection 
and would highlight weak spots. To have in 
one place a record of all library materials on 
world affairs which could be used daily by 
teachers, as well as the librarian, seemed more 
vital. 

After decision, action! Using 3 x 5 cards 
the librarian selected from the card catalog 
all reference to books, or parts of books, on 
other lands, listing author, title, date, country, 
and classification. The Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, Historical Fiction, 
Basic Book Collection for Junior High School 
Libraries, Gateways to Readable Books, Books 
for You, World History Bibliography, and 
publishers’ catalogs are among the tools 
checked next. The third step involved attack- 
ing the shelves. History, travel, and biogra- 
phy were the obvious starting points, but the 
search continued through music, science, re- 


Mary Renaud is Librarian at the Junior High School 
Library in Glens Falls, New York. 
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ligion, transportation, art, games, literature, 
sports, holidays, language, costume, and 
cookery. 

Hundreds of cards—now what to do with 
them? Because every librarian knows annota- 
tions are essential to a good list, annotating 
the world-affairs file was initiated. In some 
cases that meant merely listing content; in 
others, it meant an appraisal. 

This is a never-ending project. Every new 
book order brings books to be added to the 
file. Every day a new question or approach 
to a problem uncovers material to be added. 

Grouped by country or by area, as in the 
case of the Arctic regions or the Pacific is- 
lands, the cards are filed in catalog card boxes. 

Still to be incorporated is nonbook ma- 
terial. All cards are not yet annotated. Even 
in this stage the file has more than proved its 
worth. It has been used to satisfy requests 
from teachers at all levels for display material, 
for classroom collections, for lessons, assign- 
ments and reserve tables. It can be used 
and this year perhaps will be used—to suggest 
to teachers material they may have overlooked, 
perhaps suggest units or assignments to be 
developed. 

World affairs is a matter of attitude, of 
understanding, of appreciation. We believe 
our world-affairs file will provide the knowl- 
edge from which will flow healthy attitudes 
toward and richer appreciations of our cousins 
outside our borders. 


s 6 
TALKING SHOP 


(Continued from opposite page) 


Five years ago, on the occasion of the Bulletin’s 
fortieth birthday, I said in print: 

We cherish the responsibility of carrying on the 
Bulletin’s characteristic practical and cooperative 
service. Thus may we live happily ever after! 


Yes, I know—my comment then must seem some- 
what at variance with the announcement in the 
Lighthouse this month that I am relinquishing the 
Bulletin’s editorship with the last issue this year. 
More about that next month, Meanwhile, may I 
just say that the Bulletin is bigger than any editor, 
bigger than the sum total of all its editors, past, 
present, and future. It is, in fact, as big as all its 
editors and contributors and readers—indeed, as 
vast as librarianship itself. In this spirit we look 
ahead with extreme confidence and wish the univer- 
sally beloved Wilson Library Bulletin many, many 
happy and fruitful years ahead. 
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TALKING SHOP 


| pps YEARS AGO, WHEN WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN completed its fourth decade of publica- 
tion, we recalled Walter Pitkin’s thesis that “life be- 
gins at forty.” With happy birthday wishes from 
all sides, the Bulletin was ready to begin living! 

Now, with the forty-fifth anniversary at hand, we 
pause in our giddy cycle of deadlines to look over 
the last fifty issues. Has the Bulletin been ‘‘liv- 
ing it up” since its life ‘ ‘began”’ at forty? 

The tremendous importance to librarianship of 
the Library Services Bill is reflected in the space the 
Bulletin has devoted to it over the past five years. 
From the report of the hearings before the bill was 
passed we have tried to keep Bulletin readers in- 
formed, right up to the May 1959 issue, when, in 
an unprecedented special number, every one of the 
Bulletin’s text pages was occupied with a single 
theme—typical projects being carried out under the 
Library Services Act. In between these two issues 
we reported the passage of the bill, the challenge it 
represented, Julia Bennett's report of the first year’s 
activities, and Muriel Javelin’s comprehensive sur- 
vey of adult services under the act. In all, during 
the past five years we have devoted 92 pages and 131 
pictures to the Library Services Act. In addition, of 
course, were the monthly reports from ALA’s Wash- 
ington Office, which covered other legislation as 
well,.such as the National Defense Education Act. 
An article about the implications of this act for 
school libraries and librarians was written for the 
Bulletin by Mary Helen Mahar. Helpful sugges- 
tions were offered in ‘Politics Can Solve Your 
Problem,” by Mrs. Glenn Balch, a trustee who has 
put politics to work for Idaho libraries. 

Recruiting has been the most frequently recurring 
theme over the past half decade. More than 30 
articles have been concerned with this timely sub- 
ject, some of them quite extensive, as John Harvey's 
12-page “Recruiting Manual” and Kathleen Steb- 
bins’ recent 6-page summary of recruitment, ac- 
creditation, and library education. Several other 
contributions have also been concerned with library 
education, work-study and trainee programs, and 
vocations. Closely related to education for librar- 
ianship was the Bulletin’s presentation of Patricia 
Paylore’s SWLA presidential address—a_hard-hit- 
ting plea for men and women imbued with know]- 
edge and love of books rather than library school 
graduates with techniques-centered interests—which 
drew heated and voluminous pro and con com- 
ments, from which we published 32 excerpts 

Library pioneers sketched in our pages, most fre- 
quently from the annals of the American Library 
History Round Table, include Mary Frances Isom, 
Dr. William Warner Bishop, William E. Foster, 
Frank Avery Hutchins, Frederick M. Crunden. Her- 
bert Putnam, Agnes M. Cole, and, in this issue, 
Josephine Rathbone. 

It would be hard to think of an aspect of librar- 
ianship missing from the past fifty Bulletins, There 


have been several articles on such themes as Nation- 
al Library Week, the Dewey Decimal Classification, 
the new standards, Armed Forces libraries, person- 
adult education. 


nel administration, films, catalog 
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ing, curriculum libraries, bookmobiles, moving li- 
brary collections, and church libraries. There has 
been the usual interest in all angles of public rela- 
tions, especially book fairs and programs, TV, and 
exhibits. The patron's viewpoint has been stressed 
in several instances, as has that of trustees and 
Friends of libraries. 

Librarians and libraries abroad have been the 
subject of more than a score of articles. Half a 
dozen bibliographies have provided expert selection 
on Government publications, children’s literature 
about foreign countries, earth satellites, significant 
books, and children’s favorites. 

There have been pieces about ALA conference 
areas—Philadelphia, Miami, Missouri, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, D.C. Many articles have 
been published about school libraries, student assist- 
ants, teaching library lessons, and, of course, about 
librarianship as a profession. There have been a 
few instances of humor and fantasy, and at least 
twoscore concerned with books and reading—in- 
cluding five in the past five years by that inveterate 
bookman, Lawrence Clark Powell. 

The Bulletin has also opened its pages to many 
outside the circle of librarians, thus increasing their 
audience manyfold. We are grateful to them all 
for inspiration, stimulation, challenge: Charlton 
Ogburn, Jr., Harriette Simpson Arnow, Jessamyn 
West, Louise Hall Tharp, John Bruere, Dr. Fred- 
eric Wertham, Stefan Zweig, Virginia Sorenson, 
Nancy Faulkner, G. Robert Carlson, Annis Duff, 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, Quincy Howe, Henry 
J. Kaiser, Jr., Justice William O. Douglas, Justice 
Douglas’ significant article, “Books Break Barriers,” 
has been perhaps the most quoted-from piece of our 
experience, J. Donald Adams making it the topic 
of his page in the New York Times Book Review, 
“Speaking of Books.” It is especially interesting 
that the quotes we have seen—from the Churchman 
to the McGraw-Hill Book News and various library 
periodicals—have all been different, an indication 
of the potency of each paragraph of the Justice's 
remarks, given first at the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Library Conference in Atlantic City a year ago. 

Timeliness is not always an intrinsic part of the 
Bulletin's contents, deadlines being as early as they 
must for the correlation of the magazine's processes 
with the intricate schedule of Wilson publications 
But Thomas J. McLaughlin's story of book attrition 
in the American National Exhibition the past sum- 
mer in Moscow brought first-hand reports to our 
many readers. Two years ago current events were 
anticipated in the Bulletin with Dean Cadle’s arti 
cle: “Credit for Extracurricular Reading or Comrade 
Khrushchev’s Cooperative?” 

The Bulletin noted The Wilson Company's loss 
of Mrs. H. W. Wilson on September 9, 1955, and 
of Treasurer Arthur Rigg on April 18, 1957. Wil- 
son publications’ fiftieth milestones have also been 
cited: Book Review Digest, Fiction Catalog, and 
Children’s Catalog, as well as The Company's six 
tieth anniversary last year, and a piece about the 
Bulletin, “its purpose and public.” 

(Continued on opposite page) 














PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Bookmark Contest 


S" UBEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, in 
conjunction with the art department, sponsored 
a bookmark contest which was open to all students 
Contest rules were posted in every room and 
corridor bulletin boards. Announcements were 
made twice daily on the public address system, 
reminding students to enter their designs according 
to contest rules. 

The bookmarks were to be 2” x 10” in color or 
black and white and on heavy paper. The very 
general theme was books and readings, Every entry 
was to be lettered with some theme or motto 

Hundreds of entries were received. A faculty 
committee consisting of an art teacher, curriculum 
co-ordinator, and the librarian selected 24 of the 
many well-done entries, more for their ideas as re- 
lating to books and reading than for their art work 
Those selected were posted in three glass-enclosed 
bulletin board cases in the library 

Voting began on the first day of National Li- 
brary week, with a number below each bookmark 
for voting purposes. Announcements were again 
made twice daily over the public address system, 
reminding students to vote for their favorite book 
mark 

The success of the contest was overwhelming 
Because of the contest’s popularity, there was usu- 
ally a crowd of 40 or 50 students in the library both 
before and after school. (Also, a new group of 
books were on display for checking out purposes. ) 

The votes were counted the last school day of 
National Library Week and winners (who received 
books as prizes) were announced over the public 
system the following Monday. The bookmarks re- 
mained in the library for about a week with special 
attention drawn to the top three winners. Again 
the library was filled by students anxious to see just 
which bookmarks had won. 

The bookmarks have been recopied on “‘ditto”’ 
paper. They were run-off on colored paper, cut out, 
and are now available as bookmarks for student 
use 

The ideas for bookmarks included: first prize 
HAVE BOOK—WILL TRAVEL; second prize—BURY 
YOUR FACE IN A BOOK AND WATCH YOUR KNOWL- 
EDGE GROW; third prize—LOOKING FOR SOME- 
THING? NOPE, FOUND IT—A GOOD BOOK! 

JoyzeLte Howarps, Librarian 
Steuben Junior High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pocket Book Library 


A* YOU SOMETIMES IN NEED of fifteen copies 
of Moby Dick or the Scarlet Letter and find 
the three copies your library owns are all checked 
out? Do you feel you cannot add a dozen extra 
copies of these titles, as badly as you need them 
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because of the great need of expanding your collec- 
tion “at once’’ in all fields? 

Washington High School of Bethel, Kansas, a 
suburb of Kansas City, Kansas, has had such a 
problem as a result of growing pains. The increase 
of about 200 pupils per year for six years has made 
it impossible for the library to keep up with the 
size of the student body. 

Washington has an enrollment of 1,407 students 
in four grades. Of these, 1,277 are enrolled in 
English classes which require’one book to be read 
each six weeks. Usually better works are specified. 

To meet this demand the English teachers started 
to take orders in class for paperback editions of 
classics, but the book work was a bother. 

Then a system was tried by librarian Lucile 
Hamilton, who took orders in the library from stu- 
dents who wished to purchase a certain pocket 
edition. This did not work because students some 
times forgot to pick up their orders 

At a workshop for librarians at Emporia State 
Teachers College pocket books were recommended 
to supplement the reading program. 

After the school board granted permission the 
thrifty librarian started her experiment. The first 
order from the Readers Choice Budget Book Servic« 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazine was for $50 
Within the month a second order was needed, this 
time for $318. After this the average order has been 


200 books. 


The profit this first year has been only on paper 
because of the books still on hand for next year 
By 1960, the library should realize a profit. With 
this profit the librarian plans to obtain some special 
books and equipment. 

Available for student choice are 125 titles by 
such authors as Thomas Hardy, Thornton Wilder, 
Rudyard Kipling, James Hilton, R. L. Stevenson 
and Booth Tarkington. The copies sell for from 
$.25 to $.75 per copy. During the first seven months 
over $700 worth of books were sold, which far 
exceeded expectations. 

Pocket books not only supplement the library 
collection, but also make available to students un 
abridged, personal copies of the better books. They 
are less expensive especially to those students who 
habitually lose their hard-backed copies. Many 
students have even started their own collection of 
pocket books and are obtaining several books for 
their summer reading. 

Before pocket books were sold, teachers would 
assign certain books to be read, but the regular 
library copies would be out. Students would then 
substitute their reading with other less important 
material. 

With this need met, the library has been able to 
use the school board money to purchase more 
nonfiction and reference type books. 

Betty HAMMOND 
Former Student Assistant 
Washington High School Library 
Bethel, Kansas 
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How To BE a LIBRARY ANGEL 











A library 
else at the 
books out carefully; also 


crowd anyone 
angel takes the 
, an angel returns 
with the spine showing—not 
the pages. 
YVONNE ELAINE LEONARD, Circulation Librarian 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A NEW SERIES 0! history books for children, the 


American Heritage Junior Library, will begin 
publication in February. The series is designed to 
fill a need for entirely factual histories which even a 
skeptical child will find absorbing and which teach- 
ers can assign with confidence and convenience. 

Plans are for six books per year, aimed at the 
bright ten-year-old and up, each book with 156 
pages containing no less than 30,000 words of text 
plus 150 pictures, half of them in four-color; each 
book on a single important subject, written by an 
experienced author of juvenile books, with every 

word authenticated by an expert on the area of 
history covered; each book illustrated almost en 
tirely by fine reproductions of period rome 
paintings, drawings, artifacts, maps. Editor in 
charge is Ferdinand N. Monjo. ‘Distribution will 
be handled by Golden Press, retail price $3.50. 

This fall's introduction of the Campus Book Club 
for senior high school students will extend the scope 


angel does not 
shelves; an 


the books 
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of Scholastics paperback book clubs to students in 
senior high school grades 10 to 12, offering 21 
selections six times a year. Choices by Scholastic's 
magazine and book editors will reflect demonstrated 
maturity of today’s high school reading tastes. For 
information, address: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 
42d St., NYC 36 
we Be & 

For eighty years, General Lew Wallace's Ben-Hur 
has been on the shelves of public libraries. It never 
has been out of print. The reader demand for this 
classic has been constant; and about once every 20 
years, there is a spectacular upsurge in interest. 
Another resurgence of reader borrowing from li- 
braries is in progress now, according to a coast-to- 
coast survey by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, producer of 
the new $15,000,000 film version. Ben Hur had its 
second rise as a best-seller in the early 1900's, when 
a stage version was produced with sensational suc- 
cess. In 1926, there came another revival of reader 
interest with release of the silent movie version. 
As a result of this odd career, ‘Ben Hur’”’ is credited 
with having had a wider readership than any other 
book, except the Bible. Four paperback book pub- 
lishers—Pocket Books, Dell, Signet, Bantam—are 
among 13 U.S. publishers releasing new editions of 
Ben-Hur by the late-fall premiere of the film 

Forthcoming ‘Carnival of Books” radio broad- 
casts (heard over Chicago's WMAQ, New York's 
wRCA, and obtainable on tape by other stations 
from WMAQ) include the following: 

He Went with John Paul Jones and He Went with 
Champlain by Louise Andrews Kent 

Marya of Clark Avenue by Marie Halun Bloch 

Hello Day and Cindy by Dorothy Aldis 

Magic or Not by Edward Eager 

Eddie and Louella by Carolyn Haywood 

Enemy at the Gates by Rita Ritchie 

You Come Too by Robert Frost 

Time for Lissa by Rebecca Caudill 

Stormy by Jim Kjelgaard. 


time of the 
author series conducted by Ruth 


Check local stations for day and 
weekly book and 
Harshaw 
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1 think we're going to have to move 
we're disturbed too often in this place. 











Baker Library at Dartmouth College has been 
given several rare first editions of John Milton's 
poems by a New York businessman and his son, 
Walter J. and Clyde Brownstone, both Dartmouth 
alumni. The gift also includes a two-volume first 
edition of Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and 
three first editions of the works of Joseph Conrad. 
The Brownstones’ gift was given through the 
Friends of the Dartmouth Library, an independent 
organization founded in 1938 and devoted to col- 
lecting fine works for the library. 

Important selections from the collections in mod- 
ern printing craftsmanship of the Klingspor- 
Museum of Offenbach/Main, Germany, will be ex- 
hibited at the University of California Library at 
Berkeley, Nov. 2-6 and at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Library Nov. 9-13. Klingspor- 
Museum holdings, based on the collection of Dr 
Karl Klingspor, are in the fields of book design, 
calligraphy-typography, and bookbinding. The cur- 
rent exhibit, showing German contributions to in- 
ternational book design, includes nearly 120 fine 
printed and illustrated books and about 80 sheets 
(calligraphy, wood-cuts, other material). The ex- 
hibit was shown earlier at Boston University Li- 
brary, the Brooklyn Public Library, Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Library Science, the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, and elsewhere. 
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A job that’s exciting 

Good friends we have met . . 

And an extra day off. 

We're thankful? You bet! 
GRACE B. SPEAR 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services Act 
OR THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR (July 1, 1959- 
June 30, 1960), the states are to receive allot- 
ments on the basis of $7,500,000. 

After nearly a month of disagreement over funds 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, House and Senate conferees agreed on an 
appropriations bill which was accepted by the 
Congress on July 30 and approved by the President 
on August 14 (Public Law 86-158). Included in 
this Act is an appropriation of $6,000,000 for 
grants for library services with the provision “that 
allotments to the states for the current fiscal year 
shall be made on the basis of $7,500,000." This 
means that those states which have sufficient match- 
ing funds will receive allotments on the basis of the 
full authorization under the Library Services Act. 
Those states which cannot match for the $7,500,000 
will receive allocations based on lower figures. 

Fifty-two states and territories rr currently ad- 
ministering programs under the Library Services 
Act. In July, Delaware and Wyoming submitted 
state plans for the first time. Indiana is now the 
only state not in the program. 

When the Congress adjourned on September 15, 
a number of bills concerning libraries had not been 
acted upon finally. These measures will carry over 
for consideration in the second session of the 86th 
Congress which will reconvene on January 6, 1960. 


Building for the Library of Congress 
The Senate failed to take action on S.J.Res.97 
which would authorize the preparation of prelimi- 


nary plans and estimates for a third building for 
the Library of Congress. An identical resolution 
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(H.J.Res.352) was passed by the House on Sep- 
tember 8. 


Surplus Property 


A bill of great significance to public libraries 
was approved by the Senate shortly before adjourn- 
ment. S.155, originally introduced by Senator Kerr 
(D., Okla.) to permit the donation of surplus 
property to tax-supported and publicly owned and 
operated libraries, was amended upon the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare which administers this program. The 
bill as finally voted on by the Senate was in the 
nature of a substitute and provided for the in- 
corporation in the present Act of the words ‘‘other 
educational institutions.” This terminology would 
make it possible to amend existing regulations to 
permit tax-supported or publicily owned and oper- 
ated libraries to qualify under the donable property 
provisions. The importance of this action is the 
recognition by the Senate and the Government of 
the fact that public libraries are educational in 
nature (Senate Report no. 836). No action was 
taken by the House previous to adjournment. 


Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems 


§.1431 to provide for the establishment of a tem 
porary bipartisan commission to study the needs and 
problems of metropolitan areas passed the Senate 
September 10. The bill was amended at the time 
of floor action to provide for a study of library 
services along with other public services. 

A slightly different House bill was favorably re 
ported by the House Government Operations Com- 
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mittee but never reached the floor for House con- 
sideration. 


Depository Libraries 


The bill to revise the laws relating to depository 
libraries (H.R.519) was not reported out by the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administration 
although the House had acted favorably last March 
19. 


Informational Media 
Guaranty Fund 


An appropriation of $2,750,000 to replenish the 
IMG Program's revolving fund was included in the 
State, Justice, and Judiciary Appropriations bill 
signed by the President on July 13 (P.L.86-84). 
This program, administered by the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, enables publishers to sell their books 
for local currency in certain foreign countries which 
would otherwise be unable to buy these books be- 
cause of their shortage of U.S. dollar exchange. 
IMG guarantees that the exporting publisher re- 
ceives in dollars the payments he collects from his 
customers in their currency. 


Florence Agreement 


The President has sent to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion the Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. This 
agreement was approved by the General Confer- 
ence of Unesco in Florence, Italy, in 1950, has 
been in effect since 1952, and has already been rati- 
fied by 31 countries. It is designed to facilitate the 
international exchange of books and other educa- 
tional materials by the reciprocal elimination of 
trade barriers. 


GERMAINE KRETTEK 


A display appropriate for the Thanksgiving 
season was prepared with simple materials at the 
Everett, Wash., Senior High School. The caption, 
in Mitten letters, asked a pertinent question: ARI 
THY BOOKS OVERDUE? Hat and arrow were made 
of black suede-paper. The hat’s buckle was set off 
with white pencilling. Colorful book jackets com- 
pleted the display. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 


CHANGE YOUR 
WAYS To 


} sg wAKn vemEST C. cutie 
ie Bi 
USE Dew ‘ 


EUSTOM-MADE 


MULTIPLE COPY 
BOOK ORDER FORMS 


Medium or small libraries, whether pub- 
lic, college, or even high school—can 
order small quantities of Custom-Made 
forms to fit their present order routines 
—within the range of their pocketbook! 
The price range is surprisingly low—a 
unique service offered by Demco! 
DOZENS OF SATISFIED USERS 

Dozens of satisfied customers are now 
using Demco Custom-Made Multiple 
Copy Book Order Forms especially de- 
signed to fit their individual library sys- 
tems...forms like the ones shown in the 
above illustration. Better send for sam- 
ples and prices, you’ll like them too! 


NEED TO EXPERIMENT? 

Try the Demco Standard Sets to gain 
experience. Then design your own ‘‘Cus- 
tom-Made”’ forms. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn. 
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CURRENT 


REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Books Checklist 


1. KULTERMANN, Upo. Architecture of Today; 
a survey of new building throughout the world. 
New York, Universe Books, 1959, 236p. $9.50 

2. PAULSSON, THOMAS, Scandinavian Architec- 
ture. Newton, Mass., Charles T. Branford, 1959. 
256p. $7.50 

3. Kipper, ALFRED and 
CHINCHILLA. The Art of the Ancient Maya. 
York, Crowell, 1959. 124p. $5 

4. CypHerRS, EMMA HODKINSON 
in Flower Arrangement. New 
1959. 123p. $4.50 

5. LANGER, SUSANNE K., ed. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1958. 364p. $6.50 

6. Btom, Eric, comp. Everyman's Dictionary 
of Music. Revised ed. New York, Dutton, 1958. 
687p. $5 

7. Binver, A. W. Biblical Chant. 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 125p. $5 

8. HOLZMAN, DONALD, with MOTOYAMA YUKI- 
HIKO and others. Japanese Religion and Philos- 
ophy: a guide to Japanese reference and research 
materials. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
1959. 102p. (University of Michigan Center for 
Japanese Studies, Bibliographical Series no. 7) pa 
$4 

§. Runes, Dacospert D. A _ Dzictionary of 
Thought; from My Writings and from My Eve- 
nings. New York, Philosophical Library, 1959 
152p. $5 

10. UNTERECKER, 
William Butler Yeats. 
1959. 310p. pa 


SAMAYOA 
New 


CARLOS 


Modern Art 
York, Hearthside, 


Reflections on Art. 


New York, 


JOHN. A Reader's Guide 
New York, Noonday Press, 
$1.65; cl. $4.50 


11. Cox, MARTHA. Maxwell Anderson Bibliog- 
raphy. Charlottesville, Va., Bibliographical Society, 
University of Virginia, 1959. 117p. $4 


12. YAMAGIWA, JOSEPH K. Japanese Literature 
of the Showa Period: a guide to Japanese reference 
and research materials. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, 1959. 212p. (University of Michigan 
Center for Japanese Studies, Bibliographical Series 
no. 8) pa. $5 


13. MuNz, Puitip A., in collaboration with 
Davin D. Keck. A California Flora. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, Pub. for Rancho Santa Ana Botanic 
Garden by University of California Press, 1959. 
1681p. $11.50 


14. HARPER, ERNEST B. and ARTHUR DuN- 
HAM, eds. Community Organization in Action. New 
York, Association Press, 1959. 543p, $7.50 


15. Ross, MARTIN J. Handbook of Everyday 
Law. New York, Harper, 1959. 308p. $4.95 
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Reviewed by 


FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


16. HoLLey, J. E. and CAROLYN F. HOLLEy. 
Pictorial Profile of the Holy Land, Westwood, New 
Jersey, Revell, 1959. 250p. $5.95 


17. WILLIAMSON, HERBERT W. SERRA, comp. 
ind ed. The Tourist Guide-Book of Spain. \\th ed. 
(The Green Guides) Madrid, The Times of Spain, 
1959. 599p., 

18. WELLS, 
Book. 
inger, 


GeEorGE S. American Vacation 
Boston, R. C. Dresser, distributed by Tap- 
1959. 221p. $5.95 


19. WoORMALD, FRANCIS and C, E. WRIGHT, eds. 
The English Library Before 1700. London, Univer- 
sity of London—The Athlone Press, 1958. Pub- 
lished in the U.S.A. by Essential Books, Fairlawn, 
New Jersey. 273p. $5.60 


20. ALDRICH, Freperic D, The School Library 
in Ohio with Special Emphasis on its Legislative 
History. New York, Scarecrow Press, 1959. 237p. 
$5.25 


Art, 


A SURVEY OF NEW BUILDING throwghout the 
world, Architecture of Today,’ is made up of 
wo-thirds plates and one-third text, the latter a 
ranslation from the German. The author points 
yuut that the architecture of the first half of the 
20th century was determined by the polarity of the 
buildings of Mies van der Rohe and Le Corbusier, 
both architects embodying the highest form of archi- 
tectural expression of the time. The 180 handsome 
photographs are arranged under 18 countries, from 

.S. to Japan, which are represented by from 10 to 
‘0 carefully selected examples of important public 
buildings. Domestic architecture is not treated in 
this handsome volume. No index. 


Architecture and Music 


Scandinavian Architecture* covers buildings and 
society in Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
from the Iron Age to the present and fills a gap in 
the literature since we have no complete history of 
Scandinavian architecture in the English language. 
It, too, is profusely illustrated, with both drawings 
and photographs, and its index as well as its social 
setting will extend its reference value beyond the 
held of architecture, as examples of chapter head- 
ings will show: Country Life, Antique and Medieval 
Ideals, Production and Commerce. 

The Art of the Ancient Maya* is a handsome 
exhibition monograph issued by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, distinguished because it presents for 
the first time to the general public many fine and 
unusual examples of the pre-Columbian art of the 
Maya Indians of Central America. Assembled from 
many sources and enhanced by excellent photo- 
graphs, some in color, with an introductory essay 
intended to furnish some background for an under- 
standing of Mayan art, this monograph is another 
addition to the growing number of books in the 
field. 

Modern Art in Flower Arrangement* includes 
66 black and white photographs with accompanying 
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text which emphasize structure or design, and whose 
author has written seven other books on arrange- 
ments. Because the author is well known in Ameri- 
can garden-club groups and because her selections 
are interesting and distinctive, the volume will make 
a nice addition to the flower arrangement books in 
a public library. 

Reflections on Art® is a valuable source book of 
writings by artists, critics, and philosophers, 26 in 
all, reprinted from periodicals published since 1900, 
except for John Burroughs’ criticism of Whitman, 
published first in Poet Lore for 1892. Not a survey 
but a source book, giving selections in their entirety, 
it is intended to be used for independent study by 
scholars and fairly advanced students in the philos- 
ophy of art and is illustrated by only 8 black and 
white photographs. It will be most useful in uni- 
versity and art libraries, being a bit too specialized 
for the average medium-sized public library. 

Everyman's Dictionary of Music,’ in its 1958 edi- 
tion, includes new composers, performers deceased 
since 1946, and some subjects formerly omitted. 
Also, many dates have been corrected in accordance 
with recent discoveries and research. Though in 
slightly larger format, it is still a small volume 
with very small print, including no pictures or 
musical notations. But its modest price and inclu 
sion of biography in its 10,000 entries, all relating 
to the development of Western music, make it a 
useful purchase for the small library. 

Profusely illustrated with musical notations is 
Biblical Chant,’ by a professor of liturgical music at 
Hebrew Union School of Sacred Music. Intended 
as a text in cantillation, for those wishing to chant 
the various books of the Bible, it is a useful supple- 
ment to music encyclopedias which treat the subject 
very sketchily, e.g., Everyman's Dictionary of Music 
gives only the following under cansillation: ‘‘Chant- 
ing in unison in the Jewish synagogue service.’ 


Religion and Philosophy 


Japanese Religion and Philosophy: a Guide to 
Japanese Reference and Research Materials®* is an- 
other important addition to the Bibliographical 
Series of the Center for Japanese Studies, whose 
over-all purpose is the compilation of critical bibli- 
ographies of the major Japanese works in the 
humanities and social sciences. Like others in the 
series, it is distinguished for its bibliographic form, 
which includes the kanji, its romanized equivalent 
and English translation, and for the critical and 
descriptive annotations. There is an appended list 
of publishers as well as an author and editor index 
to the main body of the work, which is arranged by 
religion: Shinto, Buddhism, Confucianism, Bushido, 
Christianity, and a section on the Meiji era and 
after. 

A Dictionary of Thought” is an odd little num 
ber, being an alphabetical arrangement by subject, 
from abhorrence to zero, of the intimate thought 
“distilled from the more than twenty books pub- 
lished over as many years by Dr. Dagobert D 
Runes.” The publisher's blurb tells you that “if the 
great words and concepts of the ages, smothered in 
jargon by our mass media, have been rendered 
almost meaningless to you by constant, contradictory 
and hypocritical misuse, you will find that Dr. 
Runes’ fresh and fearlessly independent insights 
will bring them back to new life and lasting signifi- 
cance in your mind.’’ The volume would be more 
aptly named A Runes Dictionary. 
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Literature 


A Reader's Guide to William Butler Yeats” is 
what it says it is, and is intended to provide some 
of the basic information needed to come to an 
intelligent evaluation of Yeat's Collected Poems. A 
section on the major themes is followed by analysis 
of the poems with added information on the circum- 
stances of their writing. The author gratefully ac- 
knowledged the information and suggestions from 
the foremost critics of Yeats. A chronology and a 
name and title index are helpful features of this 
boon to beginning readers of the greatest Irish poet 
of our time. 

Maxwell Anderson Bibliography” is a slighter 
volume whose four sections cover 1) plays, 2) other 
works, 3) books and articles about Anderson, and 
4) magazine and newspaper reviews of his plays. 
The last section lists sources as out-of-the-way as 
Women's Wear Daily which reviewed Anderson's 
White Desert in 1923. And it is for this last section 
that the bibliography is most useful, since the list 
of plays, though it includes the unpublished manu- 
scripts and their location, is in the main an alpha- 
betical list with very brief bibliographic data. 

Japanese Literature of the Showa Period,” \ike 
the volume on philosophy and religion in the same 
series, is a guide to Japanese reference and research 
materials on modern Japanese literature. Because 
of the growing interest in Noh and Kabuki, and in 
the haiku, this classified and fully annotated list, 
with its outline history of 20th century Japanese 
literature, will be of more interest than some of the 
other volumes in the series. Of particular value is 
the list of literary journals, whose length may be an 
eye-opener. 


California Flora 


A California Flora™ is a stout and impressive 
text describing more than 6,000 kinds of native and 
naturalized plants growing spontaneously in Cali- 
fornia, and intended for students in courses in syste- 
matic botany, taxonomy, ecology, and related fields. 
Descriptions of species, which are grouped accord- 
ing to their “plant communities,” give habitats, 
plant communities, altitudinal and geographic dis- 
tribution, flowering dates, and chromosome numbers 
where known. Black and white drawings show the 
characters used in descriptions and keys. It is the 
first comprehensive manual in the field since 1925. 


The Community and the Law 

Community Organization in Action™ is a source 
book containing 75 selections which define and de- 
scribe the process of community organization, out- 
line its principles, its past, and its future. Sections 
on fact finding, planning, conferences and commit- 
tees, public relations, fund raising, and recording, 
on various kinds of agencies and personnel are fol- 
lowed by selected accounts of community develop- 
ment in the United States and elsewhere. Exact 
citation to sources, an adequate index, and an im- 
pressive list of contributors make this a solid refer- 
ence source for a wider audience than the graduate 
and undergraduate students for whom it was pri 
marily designed. 

Handbook of Everyday Law™ is a practical book 
for the average person that describes his legal rights 
and shows him how to protect them. Endorsed by 
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Justice James B. M. McNally of the New York State 
Supreme Court, and written by a lawyer who teaches 
law at the College of the City of New York, its 
separate chapters cover such subjects as contracts, 
wills, real estate, trusts, etc. A glossary and index 
follow its clearly written text. 


Travel Guides—Pictorial and 
Descriptive 


Pictorial Profile of the Holy Land,” with its 248 
beautiful photographs and descriptions with loca- 
tian-maps, is, according to its publishers, the perfect 
combination of attractive subject and capable, rever- 
ent treatment. Its author-illustrator has traveled 
widely for half a century in the Holy Land, and his 
familiarity with his subjects is revealed in his brief 
comment on each. 

A new edition of one of the well-known and 
highly respected Green Guides affords an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to some of its reference 
features. The Tourist Guide-Book of Spain ™ covers 
Spain, Spanish Morocco, the Balearic Islands, and 
the Canary Islands, In addition to the usual infor- 
mation On passports, currency, history, architecture, 
museums, and geography, it gives traffic regulations, 
state tourist department offices, and an excellent 
relief map of the Iberian Peninsula which will be 
useful to the independent tourist who brings or 
rents a car. It also describes university courses for 
foreigners who prefer to settle down and study. 
The frail binding and narrow margins make it less 
desirable for a library reference collection, more’s 
the pity 

American Vacation Book™ is intended to give 
the person who wishes to travel modestly in the 
States “the real lowdown on the spots, the cruises, 
the facilities’ which travel folders so enticingly 
describe. Islands, dude ranches, state parks, and 
wilder country are covered in a breezy, personal 
fashion, with briefer chapters on Mexico and Can- 
ada. It should be quite helpful to the American 
family which wants to plan a trip before jumping 
in the car and setting off 


Libraries at Home and Abroad 


The English Library before 1700” is a series of 
11 essays by ten contributors, much of it based 
upon lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
School of Librarianship and Archives of University 
College, London. Separate chapters on the monastic 
library, the bibliography of the manuscript book, 
the medieval library, the private collector, the pres- 
ervation of the classics, the Cottonian, Cambridge, 
and Oxford libraries are extensively annotated. 
Fourteen of the 22 plates are facsimiles of manu- 
scripts or bindings, the rest being photographs of 
libraries. Since the general plan of the volume is 
historical, it will be of interest to students of Eng- 
lish history, as well as to those interested in the 
various aspects of library economy before 1700. 

The School Library in Ohio™ gives special 
emphasis to the legislative history of these libraries 
with an appended chronology of major legislation 
concerning them, from the year 1846 to 1943. The 
author begins with educational foundations in Terri- 
torial Ohio, traces the emerging interest in schools 
and libraries between 1803 and 1851, the establish- 
ment of school district libraries, urban and rural 
school libraries, and the development of school 
libraries between 1900 and 1954, to conclude that: 
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“The present need is not only for new libraries but 
for additional and better library service by existing 
libraries. The problem of additional school library 
service in village and rural areas could also more 
easily be attacked through a state school library 
supervisor.” Thus this heavily documented mono- 
graph provides one more testimony to the generally 
held ideas of school library service. 


FAMOUS F IRST FACTS 


An amazing compendium of 5,550 U. S. firsts 
888 large pages. $7.00 postpaid. 3rd prtg: 1957 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York 52, 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Any Book — Any Publisher 
Any Binding 
A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding 


Exclusive Economy Binding 
when Desired. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office 


America’s Largest Wholesale Plant 





N.Y. 





Burnett Road and First Avenue 
Chicopee Falls 


(6 miles from Springfield) 
Massachusetts 





DAREDEVILS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
By Oscar A. Kinchen 
The Story of the St. Albans Raiders. 


Cloth, $3.00 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH WILL-TRAINING 
By Abraham A. Low, M.D. 

Ninth Edition now available. 
Cloth, 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 


$5.00 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Exciting Times (Continued) 


HE UNEXPECTED NEWS ANNOUNCEMENT one 

bright August morning that the bookmobile 
loaned by the Delamr, N.Y., library for display 
purposes at the American exhibit in Moscow had 
been stripped practically bare of books by knowl- 
edge-hungry Russians resulted in a new shipment 
of gifts from publishers and others forwarded by 
air. Exciting times for those explaining and demon- 
strating to Russian visitors the use of the book- 
mobile in America. 

Exciting times for those who believe in the power 
of ideas and the might of the printed word when 
“common, ordinary” citizens, as well as stalwart 
newspaper editors (Shreveport, La., Times and 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser among many) rise up 
and defend the right to read. Exciting times for 
those who adhere to and express clearly the library 
“faith that is in them’ regarding the freedom to 
read and thereby win the admiration of thousands. 
Exciting times for the distributor of ideas, making 
one proud to be called a librarian. 

Exciting times for those working for improved 
library services through the Library Services Act, 
when for the first time since the Act was passed, 
the full sum of $7,500,000 will be available for 
use in rural areas of our country 


Full of Ideas 


The musings of 
Ol’ Albert recently, 
librarians: 


our beloved Pogo, admiring 
can also apply to extension 
Allus trying some new ideas ever full of 
faith... failure does not daunt him... discourage- 
ment does not dampen him... on and on he goes 
. . from one experience to another... starry-eyed 

. hopeful . . . learning nothing. 


Unlike Albert Alligator, however, extension li- 
brarians have learned much since the coming of 
the Library Services Act. As proof more and more 
reports are coming in regarding demonstration 
projects that have been accepted for tax support by 
voting citizens. The Warren County Library, Mon- 
mouth, IIl., established in 1868, demonstrated to 
the neighboring county of Henderson for two years. 
This spring Henderson County voted three to one 
in favor of continuing service, and the Warren- 
Henderson County Library Project was approved. 
Camille Radmacher, Warren County librarian, 
piloted this first project to a successful conclusion. 
One comment ought to be passed along: 

The first year of the project found the residents 
of Henderson County using the bookmobile and 
stations, but not to the extent that we felt they were 
ready to vote YES in an election. We were allowed 
an extension of time to continue the service. 


send material on 
library work to Mrs 


Extension librarians are invited to 
rural, state. county and regional 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Rewarding Excellence 


‘Accentuating the positive’’ is the technique Vida 
Martin, librarian of Texas County Library, Houston, 
Mo., uses in dealing with teachers and rural readers 
Each year there is public recognition of the teacher 
making the best use of the library. The same is 
done for rural patrons using the library to best 
advantage. According to Mrs. Martin the procedure 
has improved library-school relationships markedly 
and has instilled a friendly rivalry among various 
schools. 


Age of the Trustee 


If this is the “century of the common man 
in governmental affairs, it is certainly the age of 
the citizen in library development. No longer is a 
librarian heard to say: “I wish trustees would go 
back to selling stocks and bonds and leave the 
running of the library to us!" Instead more and 
more emphasis is being placed on informing and 
training trustees and citizens. 


Most lately come to hand is the Guidebook for 
Trustees of North Carolina Public Libraries by Ruth 
L. Mace, Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. (Price $2 
20 per cent discount on 5 ¢r more.) With a dis- 
tinctly striking cover, eye-catching layout, and a 
minimum of text, the manual states succinctly: 


Public library enabling legislation and custom 
have established the library board of trustees as an 
important part of the government of libraries. The 
duties of the board as a whole, or of individual 
board members are rarely defined or explained 
This manual is designed to fill the gap—to serve 
as a guide to members of boards of trustees in 
carrying out their responsibilities. 


The manual is the result of a series of training 
schools for public library trustees conducted since 
1952 by the Institute of Government upon request 
of library trustees, the North Carolina Library 
Association, and with the cooperation of the North 
Carolina State Library staff. Subjects covered in 
clude: 


Highlights in the history of North Carolina's public 
libraries 

The board of trustees: selection, 
conduct of board meetings. 

The goal of the board—a “good library 
a ‘‘good library™’? 

The board's operating framework: 

Financing the library 

Control of the library 
board will face 

North Carolina's library laws and other pertinent legisla 
tion (appendix ) 

The board member's bookshelf (appendix) 

Sample by-laws (appendix ) 

Sample performance budget (appendix) 


duties and responsibilities, 
What constitutes 
law and government 

which the 


policy considerations 


The appealing design of the manual will entice 
even the most “reading-shy’’ trustee. While the 
laws and regulations apply to North Carolina, the 
basic principles apply to every library in the land 
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Enlisting Citizen Interest 
A PROGRESSIVE COUNTY IS A BOOKMOBILI 
And where there are no library trustees we COUNTY—slogan suggested by Harvey Myers, book- 
now create citizen groups. The Los Angeles County mobile driver for the Osage-Pawnee Multi-county 
Public Library, according to California law, oper- Library, Oklahoma. 
ates directly under the supervision of the -ounty : 
board of supervisors. Now a ‘‘new departure in the 
administration of the library’’ has been announced 


by John D. Henderson, librarian, namely, the ‘‘cre- . 
ation of citizen councils to serve in each of the =| = 
(8) regions in an advisory capacity."" The plan was é GF ae Se 


unanimously approved by the board of supervisors, ' Your library is eligible 
thus paving the way for a more satisfactory co- for a BONUS book of your 
operation between the library and each community . ‘= choice from among 
it serves in its 3,327 square mile territory.’’ The he > the 16 concise biographies 
purpose is to enlist a more active participation by of the world’s great 
citizens in the affairs of their branches. The resolu- men and women in 
tion drafted by the county counsel and passed by aS pa Rahs hy 
the supervisors sets up the method of establishing oe sett G. P. Putnam's Sons 
the councils as well as outlining their duties and ROR S se™ 210 Madison Ave., 
responsibilities se New York 16, N. Y. 
The county library now serves thirty-five incor- $2.50 
porated cities and seventy-four thickly populated 
unincorporated communities, and has in fact become 
a system in which municipal-type branch libraries 
predominate. So the county library is setting up 
agencies similar in many respects to municipal TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
library boards of trustees to serve as local spokes- for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
men. Though the councils are to have no adminis- stock” books. If not found among 
trative or policy-forming powers (because of state ea Sore nae ae eee 
law) they can, through suggestions and recommen- > anete of eupely aie taal. 
dations, aid the library in rendering better service, Please address Dept. W. B. 
and can more adequately impart to the community 


a better understanding of the library's aims, prob- BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 





ar _ EM nen and exceptionally 
readable portrait.” — ALA BOOKLIST 
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A THOUSAND HANDS HAVE PROVEN 


“REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 


M Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 


Relied upon by thousands of libraries, “REGULAR” 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings 
Durable Acetate Film adds ‘sparkle’ and appeal 
while it protects . . . Paper backing cushions binding 

no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book’s edges and 
spine. 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 
Lifetime® and Duplex-Lifetime: For heavy-duty 
protection. 


Simplex™ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra REGULAR DUPLEX- REGULAR 


convenience. One-piece Two-piece, 


cover in adjustable cover 
all book sizes. to eliminate book measuring. 
= 
hte evil INDUSTRIES 


56 EARL STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY @ 1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED, 909 PAPE AVENUE, TORONTO 6, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIE 


VU AST REGISTRATION DAY two little girls, sisters 
entering the third and fourth grades, appeared 

in the library and presented me with typewritten 
lists of the books each had read during the summer. 
They were exciting lists of about 45 titles each and 
were tangible evidence of happy hours spent in 
reading. I am sure their teachers are now realizing 
how helpful this summer reading has been to their 
school work and how much more self-assured they 
are among books 

Along with each list was another one of the 
books their mother had read aloud to them. The 
variety among the titles and the fact that the mother 
had taken the time to type it impressed me so much 
that I want to share it with you. 

Wind in the Willows, Grahame 

Alice in Wonderland, Carroll 

Stuart Little, White 

Hello, Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle, MacDonald 

Benjamin Franklin, d Aulaire 

The Apple and the Arrow, Buft 

Famous Indian Tribes, Moyers-Cook 

The Gulf Stream, Brindze 

rh Totem Pole, Brindze 

The Story of Our Calendar, Brindze 

Petunia and the Song, Duvoisin 

Baron Munchausen, Kastner 

Sunny Australia, Harris 

America Begins, Dalgliesh and Maloy 

The King of the Golden River, Ruskin 

My Village in India, Gidal 


We need to urge our parents to read aloud more 
in the home and give children some guidance in 
their selection of reading material. Family reading 
is an art that can be easily lost among the daily 
procession of car pools, “‘taxi-driving,”’ scout work, 
dancing or piano lessons, bridge, and other current 
demands on a family’s time. And yet there are so 
many mutual benefits that we need to impress on 
both fathers and mothers the importance of reading 
aloud in the home. 


School Branch 


The Public Library's 


Mary Gaver of Rutgers University 
clipping the other day. It was headed 
LIBRARY OPEN IN SUMMER and read: 
Hanover, N.J.—The library of Hanover Park Re- 
gional High School will be open to students and 
residents of Florham Park, Hanover, and East 
Hanover townships for 6 weeks this summer, the 
Board of Education announced last night. 

Hours will be Monday through Friday from 
9 A.M. to 2 P.M. from July 13 to Aug. 21. The 
program was adopted on a trial basis on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. William V. Godshall, school 
superintendent. 

Miss Gaver asks, “Is this something you could in 
quire about in your WLB column? I suspect this 


sent me a 
SCHOOL 


Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


is happening widely.’ Actually this was done for 
the first time this summer in Austin and I plan to 
report on it further. But we shall be interested in 
hearing about similar cooperative projects through 
out the country. How is it handled? And particu- 
larly, what are the results, both favorable and other- 
wise, on the school library, the public library, or 
the public , 


Traveling Science Libraries 


Approximately 800 elementary schools over the 
United States are now in the process of using the 
traveling libraries prepared and distributed on loan 
by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The schools were selected from appli 
cations submitted by principals. Preference was 
given to those schools meeting the following re 
quirements: that the school have a central library 
in a school building in charge of a librarian; that 
library books be available for reading at home; that 
special or accelerated instruction be offered to 
academically-talented students; and that science in 
struction be provided in each school grade for a 
significant number of hours each week, preferably 
under the direction of a special teacher or super 
visor 

The books are accompanied by an annotated lis: 
with author, title, and subject indexes, which will 
form a buying guide for elementary and public 
libraries as well as for parents who wish to purchase 
science books for their children. The collection 
consists of 160 titles representing all areas of sci- 
ence and designated as primary, intermediate, 
and advanced. Each school receives 80 of the books, 
housed in two shipping boxes which serve as book 
cases for the collection. At the end of the semester 
these books will be exchanged with those from 
another school so that at the end of the year there 
will be an opportunity to have made use of the 
entire collection 

The ways to enrich the science program in your 
school by means of this project are many. Some 
suggestions are included in a leaflet accompanying 
the collection but I am sure that many original and 
effective uses will evolve among the 800 schools 
which are privileged to borrow the collection dur 
ing this first year. Our books have been with us for 
only a short time but already exciting class projects 
are appearing which relate not only to science units 
but also to the language arts and free reading activi- 
ties. The children are eager to borrow them and the 
parents have had their introduction during “Back 
to School” night. With Christmas shopping in the 
air, they are urged to come in and browse further 
so that Tommy and Mary will find exciting and 
worthwhile books among their Christmas packages 
you making use of these col 
lections? Please tell us so that other schools may 
share your ideas. Next year a new batch of schools 
will be participating in the project and will welcome 
your suggestions in order to explore its potentials 
to the fullest measure 


In what ways are 
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Displays for the Month 


For a Thanksgiving display relating to the library, 
a teacher at Riverside Park Junior High School, 
Springheld, Vt., constructed this large, handsome 
turkey. The basis of the turkey was two pieces of 
scrap lumber nailed together, one piece forming the 
base, and the upright piece extending up behind the 
tail and supporting the tail and body. The lumber 
which showed was painted yellow and legs and feet 
were painted on in black. 


The turkey’s body was a large paper bag stuffed 
with newspapers. The wings were pleated construc- 
tion paper of different colors stapled to the bag 
The head was made of red cambric stuffed with 
cotton and was complete with wattles, a yellow 
beak, and black paper eyes with long eyelashes 
The head fitted over the gathered mouth of the bag 
Book jackets were stapled fan-wise to poster board 


Library promotion to tie in with school and 
college schedules was prepared in the reference 
room of the Fordham Library Center of the New 
York Public Library. Campus photographs of 
nearby colleges caught students’ attention. Brightly 
jacketed reference and supplementary reading ma 
terial in art, teaching, psychology, music, the social 
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sciences, etc., encouraged students to remember the 
help which the library can offer in their studies. 
s 68 

Using the caption TEN WRONG—ONE RIGHT, the 
student responsible for book displays at Guymon, 
Okla., Senior High School, enlarged illustrations 
which were found in several etiquette books, copy- 
ing eleven situations—ten wrong and one correct 
The display attracted the attention of all who came 
to the library. Each student tried to choose the 
correct situation, and needless to say, all books on 
manners and etiquette soon were borrowed. 


The display, OH! THAT CRAZY AMERICAN MUSK 
at Lanier Junior-Senior High School, Jackson 
Miss., was suggested by the book title, That Crazy 
American Music, by Elliot Paul. The background 
was of many colors of construction paper, (suggest 
ing the many forms that American music takes) 
pink, blue, rust, red, purple, and green, with the 
abstract design of piano keyboards in black and 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
wail COME ALIVE WITH 

white. The musical notes, staffs, and instruments 

were made of black plastic, purchased from a local M iTT £ N L E TT £ R Ss: 


music store. The border was of white posterboard 
sprinkled with glitter. 























STORIES OF GROWTH of the Franklin Parish, La., 
Library, told in a pictorial review, made an interest 
ing display at the annual Franklin Parish Fair. | 
Miniature books bordered the entire booth while | 
one giant-sized book made of bristol board carried 
the caption. Snapshots, newspaper illustrations and | 
stories, and scrapbooks showed additions to the | 
library from 1950 to 1958. Culminating feature 
was the exhibit of blueprints for the new library 
building to be completed in 1959. Display back- 
ground was covered with blue sheets 

















“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 
















Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS Rm 5911 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. ¥.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Mitten, 


















The giraffe which appeared in a safety poster, Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
“Watch for Turning Cars,” was adapted for bul- | also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
letin board use at Ashland, Wis., High School with | Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 
the heading, LOOKING HIGH AND LOW FOR GOOD 
BOOKS? Brown-spotted golden giraffe was mounted My Name 
on background of brown crepe paper. Commercial 
letters were used for the caption. Address 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Wilson Company Creates New 
Post; Ramsey Appointed 


4 AN IMPORTANT ORGANIZATIONAL MOVE The 
H. W. Wilson Company announces the appoint- 
ment of Jack Ramsey, for the last seven years chief 
librarian of the Glendale, California, Public Library, 
to the newly created post of Chief of the Library 
Relations Department. In his new position, which 
he will assume on November 1, Mr. Ramsey will 
have administrative supervision over such phases of 
the Company's relations with its library customers 
as correspondence, advertising, promotion, mailing, 
exhibits, and related activities. 

A native of Kansas City, Kansas, Mr. Ramsey 
was educated in the public schools of that city. 
Following military service he was graduated from 
the University of Kansas in 1945 and received his 
M.S. degree in library science at the University of 
Illinois in 1947. At library school he met his wife, 
the former Sue Worsley of Fullerton, California 
and the two worked in the New York Public Library 
1947-1948. In the latter year Mr. Ramsey 
was named administrative assistant in the Public 
Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, remaining there until December 1949 when 
he became county librarian of the Solano County 
Library at Fairheld, California. He held this post 
until his appointment as chief librarian at Glendale 
a large and rapidly growing residential and indus 
trial suburb of Los Angeles. Among Mr. Ramsey's 
numerous professional activities, he is currently 
president of Beta Phi Mu, national honorary library 


system 


science scholarship society; vice-president of the 
Public Library Executives Association of Southern 
California; and president of the Southern California 
Library Film Circuit Commission. He is a member 
of the American Library Association and the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, and during the ALA 
Conference at Los Angeles in 1953 he served as 
equipment chairman. He has also participated in 
many community activities in Glendale. 

“Mr. Ramsey's appointment fills a long-felt or 
ganizational need,’ said Howard Haycraft, Presi 
dent of The H. W. Wilson Company. ‘He brings 
to his new post a wealth of practical experience, 
and we are confident that his appointment will 
benefit both our library customers and our own 
staff.”’ 


Marie D, Loizeaux Resigns as 
Wilson Bulletin Editor; 
Wakeman Named 


The H. W. Wilson Company announces with 
regret the resignation of Marie D. Loizeaux after 
16 years of outstanding service as editor of the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Miss Loizeaux 
is resigning to join Loizeaux Brothers, religious 
publishers, New York City, a family firm established 
in 1876, as editor. She has been a director of 
Loizeaux Brothers since 1952 and editorial con 
sultant for the past several years 

Miss Loizeaux’s affiliation with libraries began 
in the capacity of general assistant in the New 
Rochelle, N.Y., Public Library, where she served 





Chief of The Wils 


Jack Ramsey (left) 
Marie D. Loizeaux and John Wakeman, present and incoming Editors of 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
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successively as secretary, assistant cataloger, assistant 
reference librarian, and in charge of publicity. At 
the same time—in evenings and summers—she re- 
ceived her formal education at Columbia University 
and at the School of Library Service at the same 
institution. She continued at the New Rochelle 
Public Library until October 1939. At that time she 
came to The Wilson Company to do publicity and 
promotional work, becoming associate editor of the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN in 1940 and 
editor in 1943. 

Widely active in professional library affairs, Miss 
Loizeaux has served as president of the New York 
Library Club, a founder and president of the Library 
Public Relations Council, director of the Women's 
National Book Association, chairman of the Library 
Periodicals Round Table, a member for several years 
of the ALA Awards Committee and chairman in 
1959 of the Grolier Award Jury, and a partner in 
the Public Relations Planner from its inception in 

1952 to December 1958. She has also frequently 
been a speaker at library meetings and workshops. 
A contributor to professional and other periodicals, 
she is known as the author of Publicity Primer, 
which went into its fourth edition in 1959, and 
wrote the article on “Libraries—Public Relations 
and Publicity” in the Encyclopedia Americana. The 
last issue of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
to appear under Miss Loizeaux’s editorship will be 
that for December 1959. 

“It is with genuine regret that we accept Miss 
Loizeaux’s resignation,” said Howard Haycraft, 
President of The H. W. Wilson Company, “but we 
recognize the compelling personal reasons which 
have brought her to this decision. It is good to 
know that in her new position she will be able to 
maintain her contacts with libraries. The good 
wishes of all go with her in her new career.” 

Appointed to succeed Miss Loizeaux as editor of 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, effective with 
the January 1960 issue, is John Wakeman, currently 
assistant director of public relations of the Brook 
lyn, N.Y., Public Library. A native of England, 
Mr. Wakeman was educated at the St. Marylebon« 
Grammar School, London. After service in the 
Royal Air Force and some experience in the Kens 
ington. Public Library, he attended the London 
School of Librarianship in 1950-1951. Chartered 
as an associate of the Library Association, he then 
joined the Finchley, London, Public Library as an 
assistant branch librarian. In 1953-1954 he was at 
the Brooklyn Public Library as an exchange librar- 
ian and served in branch library work and in the 
public relations department. Returning to England 
for three years, he became branch librarian in 
Dagenham Public Library, a suburb of London, and 
“evangelised” for the spread of public relations 
techniques in British libraries. In this connection 
he originated a series of free-lance book programs 
for the BBC. One of his broadcasts received wide- 
spread attention in this country when it was pub- 
lished in the June 1956 ALA Bulletin under the title 
“A Way Through the Wood.” 

On May 24, 1957 Mr. Wakeman married Hilary 
Paulett, a children’s librarian who is now on the 
public relations staff of Look magazine. They sailed 
for the United States the next day. Mr. Wakeman 
rejoined the Brooklyn Public Library in the public 
relations department, serving successively as assist- 
ant director and acting director. Outstanding among 
his contributions was his handling of publicity and 
community liaison in the much-discussed 1958 cam- 
paign which won for New York City librarians a 
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long-deferred salary increase, for which he received 
high praise from Francis R. St. John, librarian; a 
book review program on radio station WNYC con- 
ducted as a series of discussions with his wife; his 
direction of publicity for the 1959 National Library 
Week campaign in Brooklyn; and his editorship of 
the library's News Bulletin, as well as general pub- 
licity and press relations. He is a member of the 
Library Public Relations Council and served on its 
executive board 1958-1959. He has contributed 
widely to library periodicals in both Great Britain 
and United States. A recent article was his explana- 
tion for American readers of the British ‘Roberts 
Report,” which appeared in the Library Journal for 
September 1, 1959. 


Stories 


for Telling 


In February 1960, the ‘Let's Listen to a Story” 
program for chik iren will begin its 16th year of 
broadcasting over radio station WMCA in New York. 
Written, produced, and directed by Lilian Okun, 
the program has won the first award from the Insti- 
tute for Education, Radio and Television of Ohio 
State University, as well as many PTA, YM@A, 
and other awards. 

Recognizing the popularity and outstanding qual- 
ity of this program, the H. W. Wilson Company 
asked Miss Okun to select a number of the most 
interesting of her radio adaptations for publication. 
This has been done and the book, LET’S LISTEN 
TO A STORY, published October 2d, is now 
available to librarians and teachers interested in 
radio storytelling. 

Of the more than 1,200 scripts broadcast on the 
program, Miss Okun has chosen 16 as best for gen- 
eral radio, and library storytelling. Among 
them are adaptations of Rachel Field’s “Polly Patch- 
work"; Nina Brown Baker's “Young Abe Lincoln 
Julia Sauer’s The Light on Tern Rock; Hertha 
Pauli’s Silent Night; Walter R. Brooks’ Freddy the 
Detective; and, from the Arabian Nights, “Scheher 
ezade Tells the Story of Sinbad.” 

The introduction by Miss Okun explains the re- 
quirements for successful storytelling, the necessary 
training, how to adapt a story for radio use, how 
to produce the programs and how best to achieve 
library cooperation with the radio station. Her book 
should appeal to librarians in any city where there 
is a radio station—and indeed in any school which 
has a public address system. 


SC hool, 


The Diamond Horseshoe 


With the beginning of the 1959-1960 opera 
season this month, it might be a good idea to have 
copies of METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS 
in your library, if you do not yet have them. The 
ANNALS, a chronicle of artists and performances 

t "The Met,” gives all the data about each opera 
zz rformed at the most famous opera house in this 
country, from the very first opera performed there 
in October 1883 to the last one of the 1946-1947 
season (it was Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” per 
formed on April 5, 1947). 

A First Supplement to the MOA, published re- 
cently, brings all this operatic data up through the 
1956-1957 season. William H. Seltsam has com- 
piled both volumes. Edward Johnson, the former 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Associ- 
ation, has written the introduction to the first vol- 
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ume, while Rudolf Bing, present general manager, 
wrote the foreword to the First Supplement. 

Both books are handsomely illustrated with pho- 
tographs of leading singers and include excerpts 
from press reviews of many of the performances 
These volumes are especially good to display dur- 
ing the opera season, since many of the operas will 
be broadcast nationally on Saturday afternoons 


Reprint 


The third edition (1950) of UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS by Anne M 
Boyd and Rae Elizabeth Rips, out of stock earlier 
this year, has been brought back into print owing 
to continuing library demand. 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


LESSON 
ANNUAL 


1960 


~ rau 
| LESSON 
ANNUAL 


edited by CHARLES M. LAYMON 
lesson analysis by ROY L. SMITH 


The 
nual for 1960 offers the best in 





Internetional Lesson An- 


scholarly interpretation to every 
student and teacher of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. 
Also included are teaching sug- 
gestions, lists of audio-visual aids, 
maps and line drawings, and a 
subject index. 


$2.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Let's ListEN TO A Story by Lilian Okun. 
1959. $3.50. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS, compiled 
by William H. Seltsam ,1949. $7; First 
SUPPLEMENT: 1947-1957, compiled by 
William H. Seltsam, 1957. $3.50. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS by Anne M. Boyd and Rae Eliza- 
beth Rips, 1950. $6.50. 











Conferences 


During November, The Wilson Company will be 
represented at the Illinois Library Association con- 
ference in Chicago (Nov. 19-21) by Controller and 
Chief of Business Services Leo M. Weins; and at 
the New York Library Association conference in 
New York City (Nov. 11-14) by many representa 
tives of the Company. 

During October, Company representation at con 

ferences included President Howard Haycraft, who 
attended the Minnesota Library Association con- 
ference in Minneapolis; Standard Catalog Series 
Editor Derothy H. West and business staff repre- 
sentative Vineta Blumoff, who were present at the 
Pennsylvania Library Association conference in 
York, Penn.; Vice-President and Director of Per 
— Charles J. Shaw and Chief of Indexing Serv- 
ices Edwin B. Colburn, who attended the New 
England Library Association conference in Swamp 
Mass. 


scott, 
Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company visitors have included: 

Kathryn Sewny, Columbia University Press, New 
York. 

Alpheus Walter, Albert 
Welsh, and Albert Karsner, 
Congress, Washington, D.C, 

Edward Lazare, editor-publisher of American 
Book Prices Current and rare book librarian of the 
New York University Library, New York. 

Alexander Davidson, librarian, Grolier Club 
New York. 

Virginia T. Perry, chief circulation 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Anna Virginia Locke, assistant professor of li- 
brary science, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

Charles A. Larkin, librarian, Dolan School, Stam 


ford, Conn. ; 
Staff 


Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn 
has been reappointed chairman of the ALA Ref- 
erence Services Division's Bibliography Committee 


Luther, William J. 
all of the Library of 


librarian, 








THOUGHTS 
’ ON 
Today 5 PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Indexed in Readers’ 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 25 Volumes 


$90 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd ed 
New York 36, N. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 Beek years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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young readers participate 


The BUTTONS and the WHIRLYBIRD 
The fascinating Buttons turn a 
thrilling helicopter ride into a 
successful rescue operation when 
they use their aerial advantage to 
find a lost collie dog. aces 6-8. 
LIST PRICE: $1.44 


THE BUTTONS SEE THINGS THAT GO 
The evolution of transportation is discovered 
by the whole family during a Muse um trip. 
Illustrated for educa- 
tional value, it depicts 
changes in modes of 
travel from covered 


wagon to jet airplane. 
6-8. LIST PRICE: V5 
s ) a ay 


AGES: 
$1.40. 








° 

Benefic Press 
PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY CO 
1926 nm. norragansett ave. * chicago 39, ill 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; en Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont, Speech, etc. ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 
our continued attention and dependable search 
service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 





We can supply many 
out-of-print tities from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 

31. East Tenth Styeet 
New York 3, N. 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
0 


AN 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
67 IRVING PLACE, WEW YORK 3. Ww. Y 


Prices trem SOc 
Write for free catalog 5.1 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN needed for a 
new Regional Library located in the beauti- 
ful Parkland country midway between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, Alberta. B.L.S. and 
some experience, preferably in school li- 
braries or in working with teachers and 
school children needed. This is an excellent 
opportunity for professional growth for an 
ambitious person willing to work hard. Re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans available, 
month vacation. The salary is open. Write 
giving resume of qualifications and experi- 
ence, names and addresses of three refer- 
ences, two of whom are or were in a super- 
visory capacity, and a recent snapshot to: 
Laurence H. Solomon, Librarian, Parkland 
Regional Library, Lacombe, Box 1000, 
Lacombe Alberta. 





CATALOGER (LIBRARIAN II); Posi 
tion open due to retirement. L.S. de 
gree required; start $380 for minimum of 2 
yrs. cataloging experience (increments to 
$440). Responsible for adult books and small 
record collection. No evening work. 


ASSISTANT REFERENCE (LIBRAR- 
IAN I): Position now open. L.S. degree 
and friendly interest in young people essen 
tial. Start $345 (increments to $400). Excel 
lent opportunity for varied experience. 


40-hr 


soon 


week; four week vacation; 
retirement; social security; health 
& welfare paid by city. Modern building 
Pleasant college town, 36,000 pop. Reply 
Muriel N. Nelson, Librarian, Bellingham 
Public Library, Bellingham, Wash. 


Five-day, 
sick leave; 





EXTENSION LIBRARIAN, Salary up to 
$6,000 depending on qualifications, 30 days 
leave, ample sick leave, retirement plan, ex 
cellent climate, Write to Eugene D. Hart, 
State Librarian, 615 Fulton Street, Boise, 
Idaho. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN, Monterey Park Pub 
lic, 15 minutes from downtown Los Angeles 
36,000 population. Beautiful residential com 
munity. New building in the planning stages 
Position open October 16. Salary $592-$710 
in 6 steps. Apply: Mr. R. M. Elliott, Presi- 
dent Lib. Bd., 539 So. Lincoln, Monterey 
Park, Calif 





HEAD LIBRARIAN. Progressive, cultur 
al town of 12,000 in a resort area offers 
challenging position. Circulation last year 
121,000. Salary $5,000 or over. Benefits in- 
clude Social security, paid medical insurance, 
sick leave and vacation. Apply: Mrs. Philip 
Wheeler, c/o Brattleboro Free Library, 
Brattleboro, V1 





NEEDED—A LIBRARIAN for the rapidly 
expanding program in Delaware where Li- 
brary Services Act funds have just arrived! 
Challenging position holding great variety 
cataloging, reference, general assistance 
Salary around $5,000. Please apply to: Mrs 
Virginia Messick, State Library Commis 


sion, Dover, Delaware 
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POSITIONS OPEN—MEN OR WOMEN 


Levittown Public Library on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. JUNIOR 
LIBRARIAN, $4640-5720, head Audio-vis- 
ual division (new position); SENIOR LI- 
BRARIAN I, $5360-6800, Head of Adult 
Services; SENIOR LIBRARIAN I, $5360- 
6800, specialize in work with young people. 


College and library school degrees required. 
Liberal vacation, sick leave, New York State 
Retirement System. Staff of 29, plus part- 
time. 37% hour—5 day week. p Pew Wm. 
H. Keller, Director Levittown Public Li- 
brary, South Village Green, Levittown, L.lI., 
N.Y. Telephone: PErshing 1-0969 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code. Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library 


Bulletin published monthly, except July and August, 
at New York , for October 1, 1959. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Tue H. W. Witson Company 
950 University Ave., New York 
Editor, Marie D. Loizeaux 
950 University Ave., 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Manager, None 


The H. W. 
New York 52, 


52, 


N.Y. 


New York 52, N.Y 


2. The owner is 


950 University Ave., 
stockholders owning or holding one 
of the total stock are: Florence A. Arnold; Angelina 
DiGiorgio; Howard Haveraft: Alice C. Hemler: Edward 
S. Kelley; Estate of Agnes V. Lahey; Charles J. Shaw; 
The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc.; all of 950 Uni 
versity Avenue, New York 582, ew York; Bertha M 
Erickson, 33 Midland Ave., Yonkers, Y Mertice 
Rigg, 


Wilson Company, 
N.Y. The known 


per cent or more 


M. James, R.D. 1, Ashville, N.Y.; Ida E. 34-44 
82nd St., lTackson Heights. N.Y and Rose Sciortino, 
746 68th St., Brooklyn 20, N.Y 


3. The known 
security holders 
more of total 
securities are: 
Brewster, N.Y 
Ave., New 
of Virginia, 
Hillegas 


other 
cent or 
other 
R.F.D., 

Woody« rest 
University 
“argo, 2632 


and 
per 
mortgages, 


bondholders, mortgagees, 
owning or holding 1 
amount of bonds, 
Thomas E. and Anna Barrett, 
Vineta Rolls Blumoff, 951 
York 52, N.Y.; Harry Clemons, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Lucile F 
Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif.; Rupert E. Flower, 
tox 751, Visalia, Calif.; Bertha Joel, 5400 Fieldston 
Road, N.Y. 71, N.Y.; Julia Johnsen, 9163 Burton Way, 
Reverly Hills, Calif.; M. Alma Josenhans, 602 East 
Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ruth R. Keil, 4605 Pine 
wood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Marion Lonegran, 196-44 
‘8th St., Flushing, N_Y : Margaret MacDonald, 137 
East 58th St.. New York 22, N.Y.; Evelyn O'Neill, 42 
18 Napier, Bronx. N.Y.; Edith M. Phelps, Yorktown 
Heights. N.Y Gretta Smith, 122 Second Avenue, 
Chulu Vista, Sarah St. John Trent, 3205 Drexel 
Drive, Dallas Tex.; Ruth W. Vail, Orwell, Vt.; 
Ruth Wallad, 3531 85th St... Jackson Heights 
N.Y.: Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam Ave., New York 
» N.Y.; The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc., 950 
University Ave., New York 52, Alberta Worth 
ington, 555 Indian Hill Blvd., Claremont, Calif 


and 3. include, 


4. Paragraphs 2 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees. hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner 


where 
upon 
any 


in cases 


The H. W 
Ry John 


WILSON 


Jamieson, 


COMPANY 
Secretary 
and subscribed before 
1959. 


Sworn to 
September 
[SEAL] 


me this 


‘NA M. 
New 


21st day of 
HAWE 


Notarv 
No. 03-17 


Commission 


a lic. State of York 


Rupives March 30, 1961 
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PRINCETON, (N.J.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 
needs two librarians: (1) Children’s Librar- 
ian (Senior Librarian grade) requiring de- 
gree in library science and specialization and 


experience in work with children. (2) Adult 
Circulation Librarian with some _ responsi- 
bility for work with young adults (Junior 


Librarian grade) requiring degree in library 


science. Four weeks vacation; state retire- 
ment plan; salary scale under revision. 
Princeton is an interesting community with 
unusual opportunities; center of research 
and educational institutions; located _half- 
way between Philadelphia and New York. 
For information write to Public Library, 
158 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 





LIBRARIAN 


Outstanding opportunity for an 
minister library of a progressive 
located in Philadelphia 
or undergraduate degree 


alert individual to ad 
pharmaceutical company 
Applicants should have M.L.S 
with technical library experience 
This new position in a unique literature documentation 
organization offers a career opportunity in professional 
librarianship. Applicants must be eager to accept the 
responsibility of providing effective library service for 
key scientific personnel Liberal benefit program Send 
complete resume to: 


L. H. WATSON 
Employment Manager 


SMITH KLINE 
& FRENCH 
LABORATORIES 


1516 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia _ 1, Pa. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abingdon Press Siawes 238 
American Book-Prices Current 184 
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Barnes & Wale, Tee. oon sccesicsacas 232 
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NOW Complete material for 
AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAMS 


U-M 
—- American 


\\ Culture 

\ a 

val ui Series IT 
—= | 5,000-6,000 TITLES 


American Culture Series I and II provide positive micro- 
film copies of a basic collection of Americana published 
before 1876. Series I, from the Columbus letter to 1800, is 
70,000 pages; complete price: $425. Series II delivery start- 
ed in ’58—100,000 pages per year—at the annual subscrip- 
tion rate of $500. It will take 5 or 6 years to complete this 
series. 

Professor Howard Peckham, Director of Clements Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor, says: “This series ought to be very useful 
to students and teachers of American Culture, in the United 
States and also abroad . . . Such courses naturally require 
ample library facilities which many colleges now believe 
they lack.” 

Xerox reproductions in full size, of individual items and 
titles, are available. Write for information on Weimer’s 
Bibliography of American Culture, subscription details, and 
Xerox prices. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

















HE’S REACHING 
FOR MORE 
THAN HE 
KNOWS! 











The Book of Knowledge. 


dren's encyclopedias. is an invitation to reading. 


unique among chil- 


for it plants and stimulates an intellectual curi- 
osity which will serve the child as long as he lives. 
An indispensable teaching tool, it is planned, 
arranged and edited to meet his special reference 
and enrichment needs. It is replete with sugges- 


tions for projects and activities, with particular 


emphasis on elementary science. It teaches re- 


search skills, familiarizing the child with both 
cross index and table of contents. 


DISCOVER THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE! »)) 
7700 pages—of enrichment material for classroom and libra 
fact-finding cross index plus concise fact entries 

(2078 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, d 


charts; 170 maps. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


ation of THE 
international He varte S75 Lexinat 


RO 2 






































ab ws ss i S 


Full details of the modern Book of Knowledge are now avaiiabie 
Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION WLB 1] 
International Headquarters 
Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
Please see that I receive full informa 
tion about The Book of Knowledge. 


NAME 





LIBRARY 





ADDRESS 





CITY i DONE eee STATE cee 


































